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IBSTEACT 

The purpose of this report was to determine the 
changes that occurred from 1972 tc 1976 in the field of Japanese 
stud J in the United States, The investigators jompiled information 
from already published material and ofctained data from questionnaires 
that were sent to all colleges and universities known to employ at 
least one specialist on Japan in the academic year 1976*77, The 
information is presented in five cemponentsi (1) teaching and 
training, i*e*, the distribution by discipline of faculty 
specialists, courses and enrollment in Japanese studv^ study in the 
disciplinary courses, studying done in Japan, and Japanese study at 
the undergraduate, graduate, and professional school leveli (2) 
individual and collaborative post-doctoral research and other 
publications: (3J service to the community beyond university walls i 
fj) Imerlcan college and university library facilities i and |5) 
financial resources^ The repott is constructed wholly of quantitative 
evidence* The appendices, containing text and detailed tables, 
summarize the major points, fauthor/PJM) 
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FOREWORD 

This is a report of thft institutional base for the 
study of Japan in American colleges and universities in the 
academic year 1974^75, It was commissioned by the Subcommittee 
on Japanese Studies of the American Panel of the U,S, -Japan 
Confarence on Cultural and Educational Interchange. 

Coimnonly referred to as CULCON^ the Conference was 
organized in 1961 by agreement between President John P* 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda to bring groups of 
public and private leaders together periodically from each 
side of the Pacific to consider the state of our mutual 
cultural and educational relations. Following a number of 
biennial meetings in which the crucial role played by Japanese 
studies in America was increasingly noted, a special Subcom- 
mittee on Japanese Studies was appointed by CULCOW in each 
country in 19 74, Its assignment is advise v^^: to help evaluate 
the role these studies are playing, identify new opportunities 
for wider service, and bring their needs to the attention of 
interested persons in both the public and private sectors, 

Japanese studies are a complex field. They embrace 
the activities of a large number of academic specialists and 
institutions of higher learning. They are supoorted by both 
the American and Japanese governments and by a significant 
number of foundations and interested individuals. Each of 
these persons and agencies has its own responsibilities and 
its own porspectives. The Subcommittee's first step, therefore, 
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was to explore with a number of these how it might be most 
helpful. The conclusion seemed unanimous s what v/as most 
needed ^^ew^^tudy of t_he^ state of^the field to updat| 
the data base which had been so usefully provided five years 

- ^- .-^ 

earlier in the report of the Joint Cormnittee on Japanese 

■ -i=^-= ^ . ^ ....... , .... 

Studies of the Pimerican Council of Learned Societies and 
^he So£ial^ Science^ Research Counci 1 , * 

Fortunately, Elizabeth T, Massey and Joseph A. Massey, 
who had been instrumental in compiling the J,C,J,S. Report of 
1969-70^ accepted the Subcommittee's invitation to carry out 
this new survey. The academic year 1974=75 was selected for 
analysis; it was five years after the earlier report and the 
most recent year for which relatively complete data might be 
secured. ^he two reports do not follow an identical format; 
however^ the Masseys have tried systematically to use or re= 
cast the data from the J,S,J,S. and other earlier surveys so 
as to provide a five-year comparison of extraordinary interest 

The entire Report deserves a careful reading. It re- 
veals a quite remarkable expansion of the field since 1970. 
Library holdings of Japanese language works ^ for eKample^ 
increased 31%, The number of institutions offering courses 
in Japanese studies grew 41%. Enrollment in Japanese language 
courses rose 45%---and this during a period when total college 
and university degree^credit enrollments grew only 14% and 
foreign language courses generally showed a 16% decline 1 

^^rf^ *The SSRC-ACLS Joint Committee on Japanese Studies, 
Japanese Studies in the United States t A Report on the 
State of the Fierid^ "CurrentT^esources and B^uture Needs 
(New York, February T9 70) ^ 
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Equally striking, the number of Japan specialists hired by 
American colleges and universities increased by 107%. And 
financial support increased by |12 million. These achieve- 
ments reflect a dynamic vigor in which everyone concerned 
with Japanese-American understanding can take pride. 

On the other hand, they hardly justify complacency. 
The data also shov?, for example, that 90% of American col- 
leges and universities still offer no formal work on Japan, 
and many of those that do are vulnerable. There are still 
only 12 university libraries that have even a minimal research 
capacity. Japanese language instruction is concentrated 
ineffectively at the elementary level. Publishing costs 
are such that the number of scholarly works published on 
Japan has actually declined. Professional education on 
Japan seems to be expanding in relative isolation from the 
community of Japan specialists. And while the growth in 
financial support is gratifying, v;hen discounted for in- 
flation it registers on 1 y 32% and shows that large new 
resources, primarily outside the colleges and universities 
theins wives, will have to be found if the field is not to 
decijue. An even greater measure of dedication will be re- 
quired if these studies are to continue to grow in a manner 
at all commensurate with their importance. 

The Subcommittee hopes, therefore, that the Report 
will receive a wide reading. It is particularly hoped that 
it will serve the needs of those many individuals and insti- 
tutions viho provided so generously their data and advice. 

James William Morley 
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INTRODUCTION 

The past three decades have witnessed the growth of 
ever deepening cultural and educational relations between 
Japan and the United States. Prom tentative gestures toward 
rediscovery, the countries and their peoples have moved to 
informed dialogue. The increasing breadth and depth which 
our communications with each other are attaining depend upon 
the efforts of business leaders, scholars, officials, artists, 
journalists arid private individuals alike. Yet in their 
teaching, research and service on local, national and inter- 
national levels, scholars make a contribution of special import- 
ance, since they take the task of accurately describing and 
explaining the nountry and culture they study as a professional 
commitment. Hence the principal focus here is with the com- 
munity of scholars who study and teach about Japan in the United 
States. 

This report investigates the characteristics of the 
field of Japanese studies today in order to see what changes 
have occurred over the past five years. To accomplish this, 
the authors have brought together all information on the state 
of the field available in published materials. While the prim- 
ary source has been a questionnaire sent to all colleges and 
universities in the United States known to employ at least 
One faculty specialist on Japan in the academic year 19 74-75, 
it is data from many diverse sources (described in text and 
appendices) which provides an outline of patterns of growth 
and change. 
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The findings arc presented within a framework which 
evolves from the notion that the pursuit and dissemination 

of academic work may be seen as having five Gomponentss 
teaching and training; research and publication; service to 
the community be^'ond university walls; library facilities; 
and financial resources, while four of the five components 
have been treated in the Report on Japanese Studies in the 
United States, the fifth service is discussed for the first 
time here. Likewise, while most of the discussion is on such 
familiar topics as the institutional distribution of special- 
ists, course offerings and enrollments, and degrees, others 
such as courses on Japan in the professional schools are new. 
It is a measure of the vitality of Japanese studies that new 
activities are being undertaken at enough colleges and univer- 
sities to warrant separate presentation. 

The Report is constructed wholly of quantitative evi- 
dence, gathered and tabulated in a manner permitting future 
replication. Space has necessarily limited the amount of 
evidence presented in the Report, with the text and detailed 
tables in the Appendices summarizing the major points. The 
report is also limited by the very nature of the data to dis- 
cussions of size and scope. It would not be appropriate to 
use the data for considerations of the quality of teaching, 
training, research or service, and this report has not attempted 
any such considerations. The authors hope that readers of the 
report will bear this in mind as they review the quantitative 
depiction of the state of Japanese studies in 1974-75. 
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I. TEACHING AND TRAINING 

A* Distribution of Faculty Specialis ts * 

The nuniber of Japan specialists employed In Insti^ 
tutions of higher learning In the United States hava increased 
remarkably in the past five years. In 19 69-70, 408 special- 
ists were identified as membars of the faculty of U,S, colleges 
and universities. By 1974"^7S; the number had Increased 107% 
to a total of 846.* Since the faculty pool of American colleges 
and universities grew only 11.4% during this period,** the 
remarkable increase in Japan academic specialists shows that 
the postwar surge of interest in Japan has not peaked, but 
continues to expand as the awareness of Japan's importance 
to the United States continues to grow. 

The increase In the total number of faculty specialists 
has been accompanied, to a lesser extent, by an increase in 
the number of institutions employing Japan specialists. In 
1969-70^ 139 Institutions were represented: in 1974-75, 196 
institutions (a growth of 41%), But with 1,864 four-»year 

*See Table 17 in Appendix C for the complete institutional 
distribution of specialists on Japan in American colleges and 
universities in both 1969-70 and 1974-75. It should be noted 
that in the J. C.J. S. Report total faculty strength was estimated 
at around 500--a much more comprehensive number than the ^.mailer 
and more narrowly defined 408 faculty and research associates 
figure used here, 

**The national faculty pool (full-time equivalents) in 
1969^70 was 430,000 positions; in 1974-75, 479,000. These 
figures include two-year colleges. Statistics provided by 
Vance Grant, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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institutions in the U,S* in 1974-75,* students at 90% of 
Ameriean universities still have no opportunities for formal 
study of Japan, 

Comparison of data for the two base years does il- 
lustrate an expansion in the number of schools with a suffi- 
cient number of scholars to offer a variety of courses on 
Japan* 



Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY SPECIALISTS 
AMONG 4 -YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



# 


Specialists 


1969 
# Insts, 


-70 

1 Total 


1974 
# Insts. 


-75 

1 Total 


1 


only 


78 


56.1 


70 


35. 7 


2 


- 3 


34 


24.5 


57 


29.1 


4 


- 7 


17 . 


12.2 


43 


21.9 


8 


- 11 


4 


2.9 


11 


5.6 


12 


or more 


6 


4.3 


15 


7.7 




Totals 


139 


100.0 


196 


100.0 



Source: Table 17 (AppendiK C) , 

In 1969-70 there were 27 schools with four or more specialists 
by 1974--75^ 69 schools were in this category. 

While there was clear growth in institutions which had 
already demonstrated a significant commitment to Japanese 
studies at the beginning of the decade, the record for schools 

*National Center for Educational Statistics, Washington, 
D,C. , 1975. ^ - » 

■ 
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with a smaller staffing in 1969-70 is much more volatile. 

Table 2 summarizes the direction of the changes occurring 
over the past five years for institutions which had Japan 
specialists in 1969-70. 



rable 2 

FACULTO CFIAN^S IM 4-YEAR XIBTITUTIONS 
Wira JKPm SPTCIALISTC IN 1969-70 



# Specialists 
in 1969-70 




Oiange, 1969- 


70 - 1974- 


■75 




No spec, 
in 1974- 


Fewer spec 
75 in 1974-75 


Qiange 


Itore spec, 
in 1974-75 


Ttotal 


1 only 


19 




30 


29 


78 


2-3 


1 


8 


2 


23 


34 


4-7 


0 


1 


0 


16 


- 17 


8-11 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


12 or more 


0 


0 


1 


5 


6 


TDtals 


20 


9 


33 


77 


139 



Source: Table 17 (Appendix C) 



Of the 112 schools with from 1 to 3 specialists in 1969-70, 
28 (251) suffered losses; 20 of these schools, or nearly 
one-fifth of the total, no longer have any Japan specialists. 
Clearly their commitment and support were not strong enough to 
withstand the financial pressures of the 1970s. 

Oetween 1969-70^ and 1974- "5, 77 institutions reported 
Japan specialists on their faculties for the first time. But 
67 of these schools have faculties with fewer than four spe- 
cialists and 36 arc lone-scholar institutions. Of the total 
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of 196 institutions offering Japanese studies in 1974-75, 
nearly two-thirds have Japanese studies faculties of three 
or fewer members. If the same percentage of failure should 
hold over the next five years, about 23 of them appear to be 
in danger of leaving the field, partially or molly, by 1980. 

During this same five=year period, the distribution 
of faculty specialists among the various disciplines has 
undergone significant change. Table 3 summarizes the trends . 
by discipline, showing both the net changes in numbers and . 
the percentage each discipline occupies within the entire 
field. While the field as a whole has doubled in size, with 
a net increase in the numbers of specialists In all disciplines, 
growth has been faster in the humanities (a 129% increase) and 
in the ''professions and other" (up 333%) than in the social 
sciences (up 43%). As a result, the social sciences no longer 
occupy the largest proporation of specialists on Japan. It 
could be argued that the slower growth in the social sciences 
is related to the lack of sufficiently dramatic developments 
in American relations with Japan to attract problem=oriented 
social scientists. But, more important may be the increased 
interest among American students and scholars at looking in- 
ward toward their own society since the end of the Vietnam 
war, as well as the increased appeal of careers in such pro- 
fessions as law and business to students who would In earlier 
years, when the academic job market was more favorable than 
at present, have gone on to graduate work in the social sciences. 
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Tabl e 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF FACULTY SPECIALISTS BY DISCIPLINE 



1969-70 1974-75 
_ . N^rber of % of Nunnber of % of 

Field and Discipline Speciallata Tbtal Sp ecialists^ ibta l 

Humanities 

Art/^chitecture 
Language/Literature 



Philosophy/Religion 
Total Homanities 
Social Sciences 



Econcrrdcs 
History 

Political Science 
Sociology/Psychology 



^ofessions and Other 



Business 
law 

Medicine 
Other 

Total Professions/Other 



16 


3.9 


50 


6.2 


131 


31.5 


224 


27.8 


± 


0*2 


37 


4.6 


±b 


3.6 


67 


8.3 


163 


39.2 


378 


46.9 


28 


6.7 


34 


4.2 


22 


5.3 


35 


4.3 


110 


26.4 


155 


19.2 


52 


12.5 


89 


11.0 


20 


4.8 


24 


3.0 


232 


55.7 


337 


41.7 






24 


3,0 






5 


0.6 






4 


0.5 


21 


5.0 


58 


7.3 


21 


5.0 


91 


11.4 



Grand Totals 416 99.9 806 100.0 

Sources: J.C.J.S. Repor t, p. 88 

llailed Questionnaire, "Survey of tiie Study of Japan by Mericans" 
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♦inclules only those specialists at institutions which re- 
turned the mailed questionnaire. Forty specialists identified 
through other data sources are thus excluded; in most cases their 
discipllnary affiliations are not clear. 

**In 1969-70, "Other'' included education (5 specialists) , 

geography (8), and demography, law, business, and medicine 

(total of 8 specialists) . in 1974-75, the 58 specialists in the 

■'Other' category include education, geography and demography. 
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^' Japanese Language Study; Courses and Enrollmen ts 

When the first survey of Japanese studies in the 
United States was carried out in 192 8, coursei in the 
Japanese language were being offered at only three universi- 
ties—Berkeley, Columbia and the University of Washington. 
Only Berkeley offered courses beyond the second-year level,* 
and few students enrolled in any of the courses. By 1958, 
the first year for which the Modern Language Association has 
records, enrollments in Japanese for the fall term were 837 
This was still a small number for a language which had long 
and consistently been argued to be of vital national and 
cultural importance. In 1974 these enrollments reached 9,604. 
During the five-year period between 1969-70 and 1974-75, Jap- 
anese language enrollments increased 45%; in contrast, over 
the same interval, total degree-credit enrollments increased 
only 14% and total modern foreign language enrollments de- 

■kii-k 

clined 16%. 



* * 



J China and Japan in Our University Cu rricula, edited by 
Edward C. Carter and published by the institute^Sr Pacific 
Relations, contains the findings. (New York, 1929) 
Pp. 108-109, 117, and 159. 

**Figures provided by Richard L. Brod of the Modern 
Language Association, 

***See Appendix D, Table 18.. The Table includes enroll- 
ments ^or the five leading "less commonly taught" languages 
Note the seesawing between the absolute numbers of enroll- 
ments in Japanese and Chinese ever since the Modern Language 
Association began systematic collection of these data. 
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Perhaps of greater importance than overall enroll- 
ment figures, however, is the level to which the language is 
being learned. Only three programs offer full-time academic 
year intensive study of 15 hours or more per week— the FALCON 
program at Cornell, the University of Washington's intensive 
program, and the Inter-University Center in Tokyo. In 1974-75, 
a total of 61 students were enrolled in these programs . * 
Intensive beginning and intermediate courses of 10-12 hours per 
week are offered at a small number of schools, including 
Columbia, Illinois and Stanford. For the average student, 
however, enrolled in the traditional regular and semi--inten- 
sive courses, it takes 4 to 6 course-years to be able to read 
and speak with ease and write with difficulty— if there is 
access to the necessary higher level courses.** 



The University of Washington offers 3 consecutive 15-hour/ 
^t^A of 10 weeks each, Japanese I, II and III. m 

iJ/4-75, the enrollment was 4 undergraduates and 10 graduates 
Another program for intensive beginning and intermediate jap-' 
anese is the FALCON program at Cornell, which is separate from 
regular language instruction and accepts into its year-long 
course not only undergraduate and graduate students from other 
colleges and universities, but also individuals in business the 
?r 5?"^°?®: °- occupations. In 1974-75, enrollment was ' 

14 The Inter-University Center for Japanese Language Studies in 
Tokyo IS primarily for degree-candidate students who have had 
2 years of Japanese before entrance. since its first year of 
operation m 1961-62, it has trained 372 students, of whom 33 
attended during 1974-75. 



**For detailed technical discussion of Japanese language 
teaching and learning, the reador may refer to several sources 
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Summer intensive language study is available at 
a number of schools* While this aspect of Japanese language 
training was not reCerred to in the questionnaire^ it is 
an important resource for both undergraduate and graduate 
students. The broadest range of summer offerings appears 
to be at Middlebury College where, daring the summer of 
1975, 46 students enrolled in courses on four levels. 

The total number of four-^year institutions with 
known enrollments in Japanese, fall term 1974, is 155; of 
these/ 108 returned survey questionnaires for 1974'-75,* 



Joint Committee on Japanese Studies, Subcommittee on Japan-- 
ese Language Training, "Report on Japanese Language Studies 
in the United States,'' Asian Studies Professional Review , 
vol. 5, Fall/Spring 1975-1976, pp/ 71-85; Massey and Massey, 
"Language Competence of Mierican Specialists on Japan: A 
Quantitative Inquiry," in the full version of the Report 
on Japanese Language Studies in the United States , Social 
Science Research Counc"!!, 19 76 ; "Director's Report" and 
"Report: Decerr^er, 1975" of the Inter-University Center for 
Japanese Language Studies in Tokyo; Foreign Service Institute 
materials on language training and proficiency; "Report of 
the Conference on the Status of Studies in Japanese Language 
and Linguistics," J.CJ.S. Report (1970), pp, 281-288; and 
"Report of the Conference on Japanese Language Training," 
ibid,, pp* 289-303, 

*See Table 19 in Appendix D for detailed information 
on Japanese language teaching at four-year colleges and 
universities in 1974-75. 
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The highest level of language offered during 1974-75 at 
the 108 colleges and universities is shown in Table 4. 



Ta ble 4 

NUMBER OP INSTITUTIONS BY HIGHEST LEVEL 
OF LANGUAGE OFFERED, 19 74-75 



Highest Level 






Language Teaching 


# Institutions 


I Total 


lat year 


30 


27.8 


2nd year 


22 


20. 4 


3rd year 


23 


21.3 


4th year 


33 


30.6 




108 


100.1 


Language-Using Courses 


(31) 


(28.7) 



Source I Table 19 (Appendix D) 



Both the number of and enrollments in the language- 
using courses are only rough approximations. They are en- 
couraging, however, in view of the fact that 108 colleges 
and universities gave 349 teaching courses in 1974-75, while 
31 of these institutions offered 157 language -using courses. 
That this represents considerable progress over the last five 
years is indicated by a comparison with the Lambert Report, 

*A distinction has been made between language -teachlnf.- 
and language -using courses. The former are e s s en 1 1 a iTy f o r 
the purpose of teaching skills, while the latter seek to put 
those acquired skills to use in such areas as bibliography ' 
and research In Japaneses sources, local dialects, and Edo 
literature. The distinction has not always been an easy one 
to make without reference to course syllabi, but it has never- 
theless been attempted for the purposes of this report. 
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in which it is noted that 25 programs teaching JapanesQ 
had enrollments on the fourth-year level or higher,* 

Continuity of language offerings and the level of 
language development appear to be related. Twenty-nine of 
the 31 four=-year institutions offering language-using courses 
in 19 74'-75 have been consistently reporting enrollments in 
Japanese to the Modern Language Association since at least 
1965.** 

As in the past/ there is a heavy concentration of 
undergraduate enrollments in the language- teaching courses . 
in the Western states. Eleven schools account for almost 
50% of total undergraduate enrollments* All had enrollments 
of over 140 and of the eleven; only Minnesota is not on the 

ic is ^ 

West Coast* On the graduate levels there is greater geo- 

graphical dispersion* Six schools ^ each with enrollments of 

40 or more in 1974=75, accounted for 50.6% of graduate enrol- 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Iments in the language-teaching courses. 

In addition to the courses at the four-^year colleges 
and universities^ there is much language teaching in the two- 
year colleges* Enrollments in Japanese in the junior and com- 

*Richard D, Lambert/ Language and Area gtudles Review , 
American Academy of Political and Social Science , Octobar 
1973, Table 5.5, p, 175. 

**A list of the 31 colleges and universities appears 
in Appendix E. 

***Por the eleven institutions with the larges under- 
graduate enrollments in Japanese language courses^ see 
Appendix E. 

****See AppendiK E, 



munity colleges have grown by leaps and bounds over the 
paet decade, from 27 in 1965 to 1,674 in 1974. There is 
little stability, however, in the specific colleges re- 
porting enrollments to the Modern Language Association.* 
As with the four-year colleges, enrollments are heavily 
concentrated on the West Coast, particularly California 
and Hawaii, 

Despite impressive increases in course enrollments, 
the acquisition of an effective level of language proficiency 
remains plagued by several problems. The first is attrition. 
The most pronounced characteristic of enrollments in Japanese 
1 guage-teaching courses is the precipitous decline after 
the first term. The figures suggest that after the first 
semester, enrollments decline by about half for each suc- 
cessive term until the fourth-year level is reached, when 
they become fairly stable. 



*0f the 8 which reported enrollments in both 1972 and 
1974, only 2 returned completed questionnaires. Both offer 
Japanese through the second-year level, while Leeward College 
in Hawaii is eKperimenting with a new course on "Japanese for 
the Travel Industry*' in 197S-76, 

**This attrition rate is inferred from the difference be- 
tween enrollments in language-teaching courses at each level, 
and between total enrollments in all language- teaching 
courses compared with enrollment in the highest level 
teaching-course offerings for those institutions for which 
detailed information is available. I7ith total undergraduate 
and graduate fall- term enrollments of 6,703, these colleges 
and universities reported enrollments totalling 880 in the 
highest level of language offered, varying by institution 
from first through fourth year. Of the 880, 243 were on the 
fourth-year level; this represents 3.6 percent of the total 
of 6,703. Attrition of this magnitude does not seem to 
affect the intensive courses and special programs; nor is 
it likely to be as high for graduate students as under^ 
graduates. 
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A second problGni is the shortage of the four-^year 
programs considered minimally necQSsary for general reading 
and speaking competence. Only 33 schools offer Japanese 
through the fourth-year level. Furthermore, 3 3 of the 
schools listed in Table 19 as offering Japanese have no 
instructional staff. They rely instead on the Self ^Instruc- 
tion in Critical Languages Program, Clearly this is an in-* 
expenBive means for providing instruction in Japanese and in 
some cases serves as a transition to a regular instructional 
program. But the Program is limited to elementary instruction* 

Therefore, although the rise in overall language 
enrollments is impressive^ the basic problem remains^-=few 
students are acquiring an effective skill, 

C, J apanese Studies in the Disciplinary Courses 

Responses to the survey questionnaires provided de- 
tailed information about course offerings and enrollments in 
disciplinary courses on Japan at 133 four-year institutions 
in 1974-75.** Unfortunately, comparable statistics for 
earlier years are not available, so it is not possible to 
assess trends at this time, 

^Originated at Kalamazoo College and with headquarters 
today at the State University of New York at Buffalo, the 
program has prepared packages of tapes and other materials 
to enable students to work on their own, with evaluation by 
outside examiners at the end of the course, Japanese is 
only one of several of the less commonly taught languages 
included in the program. 

**See Table 20 in" Appendix F for enrollment figures and 
distribution of courses among the 133 institutions. 
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There are essentially three types of courses being 
given which include Japan in their coverage. First are those 
concerned exclusively with that country; second are the area 
courses on East Asia or Asia in the various disciplines, in 
which countries tend to be treated individually with the multi- 
national conteKt permitting illustration by comparison and 
contrast; third are the comparative courses in which the aim 
is the eKposition or development of middle=or general^level 
theory v;ith reference to specific cases. This summary of 
Japanese studies in the disciplinary courses focuses on two 
types^-those courses exclusively on Japan and those which are 
multinational, the latter including courses of a comparative 
nature . 

A total of 637 undergraduate courses dealing exclu-- 
sively with Jap m were offerf:d at the 133 institutions in 
1974-75. Graduate and undergraduate enrollments in these 
courses totalled some 13,021, pr 0-7% of total fall- term 
degree enrollments at the colleges and universities involved. 
(These institutions, in turn, comprise 4,4,% of the 3,004 
institutions oi higher learning in the country in 1974^75,) 
An additional 16,910 enrollments were reported in undergrad- 
uate multinational courses on Japan. If enrollments in grad^ 
uate courses are added, it appears that, at most, 1,8% of total 
degree^credit enrollments at institutions reporting non-language 
courses dealing with Japan in 1974-75 were in these courses* 

*It bears restating that the figures in Table 5 represent 
cnrollmonts, not ^individual studnnts, 
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Despite the general grov;th of Japanese studies, exposure to 
the field is still limited to a small proportion of college 
and university students. 

As with language enrollments, there is heavy concen- 
tration of enrollments at a few schools. At the undergrad- 
uate level, 19 schools account for approximately 50% of 
total undergraduate enrollments in courses devoted to Japan; 
each school reports enrollments of 200 or more undergraduates. 
Twenty-eight institutions offer courses concerned eKclusively 
with Japan in four or more disciplines. On the graduate 
level, eight schools represent 54,7% of total graduate enrol- 
lments in graduate courses dealing exclusively with Japan. 

All of the schools reporting course offerings in six graduate 

* 

disciplines are included in this group. 

In Table 5 the distribution of course offerings and 
enrollments by discipline for courses concerned exclusively 
with Japan is summarized. History courses account for 41% 
and 32% of total undergraduate and graduate enrollments re- 
spectively. On the undergraduate level, art is second in 
disciplinary frequency and literature is third. The three 
disciplines represent nearly two-thirds of all undergraduate 
enrollments in courses on Japan. At the graduate level, 
political science replaces a::t as the second most popular 
discipline, followed by literature; the three areas account 
for 6 2% of total graduate enrollment. 



*See Appendix G for lists of the institutions in each 
category. 
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Table 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF COURSES AND ENROLLMEHTS 
BY DISCIPLINE 

1974 - 1975 



Part 1: PriTnarily Undergraduate Courses Exclusively Qn Japan 



Discipline 
Art 

Literature 
Music & Drama 
Religion/Philos , 
Anthropology 
Economics 
History 

Political Science 

Sociology 

Business 

Other 

Total 
(N) 



Discipline 
Art 

Literature 
Music & Drama 
Religion/Philos , 
Anthropology 
Economics 
History 

Political Science 

Sociology 

Business 

Other 

Total 
(N) 









Distri- 


Distri- 






Distri- 


bution of 


bution 


No . of 


Kin rtf 


DUulOIl 


U. G • 


of Grad, 


Schools* 


Courses 


of Courses 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 




65 


10.2% 


15,9% 


18.2% 


36 


109 


17. 1% 


8.4% 


12.6% 


12 


16 


2,5% 


1. 3% 


7. 3% 


29 


44 


6.9% 


5 * 6% 


2.6% 




15 


2.4% 


3*5% 


3,3% 


11 


15 


2.4% 


1* 61 




101 


193 


30.3% 


41.3% 


32.2% 


37 


48 


7.5% 


6,6I 


7.2% 


12 


12 


1.9% 


1,4% 


3.8% 


1 


1 


0.2% 


0,3% 


0% 


32 


119 


18. 7% 


14.1% 


8.9% 




637 


100.0% 


100-0% 


100.0% 








(12,170) 


(851) 


' Graduate 


Courses Dealincr with Jat 


3an 










Distri- 


Distri- 


No. of 




Distri- 


bution of 


bution 


No. of 


bution 


U.G. 


Of Grad. 


Schools* 


Courses 


of Courses 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 



10 
13 

6 
6 
6 
11 
41 
20 
9 
3 
20 



16 
59 
23 
17 

8 
18 
99 
39 
12 

5 
65 

361 



4.4% 
16.41 
6.4% 
4.7% 
2.2% 
5.0% 
27,4% 
10.8% 
3.3% 
1.4% 
18.0% 

100.0% 



3.0% 
13. 01 

0,4% 
11.7% 

0.6% 

1.7% 
24.9% 
18. 1% 

2,1% 
0% 
24,5% 

100.0% 
(470) 



4,0% 
10.8% 
2.2% 
2.2% 
0.8% 
4.7% 
31.5% 
?0.1% 
2.7% 
9.4% 
11.6% 

100. 0% 
(1,611) 



^Only schools reporting enrollments for courses listed are included 
m this table. 



^Source: Mailed Questionnaire 
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It is difficult to interpret the meaning of the ob- 
vious imbalances in the distributiQn of courses and their 
enrollments without knowing what the comparable distributions 
are for all courses and all enrollments at the 133 institu- 
tions. It is clear, however, that the distribution of courses 
offered reflects only moderately the disciplinary distribu^ 
tion of the specialists, with even greater variation between 
the distribution of specialists and the enrollments in the 
courses. The figures do indicate that the most widely 
available courses---in history/ literature^ art^ political 
science and religion--tend to draw the highest proportions 
of students and that the most popular courses are apparently 
those in history and art on the undergraduate level and his-* 
tory and political science on the graduate level. 

The discussion of courses and enrollments at spe- 
cific colleges and universities may be completed with refer- 
ence to a trend of great significance for Japanese studies. 
This is the increasing participation of colleges and univer-- 
sities in formal arrangments and consortia which permit cross= 
registration among institutions and otherwise increase the 
accessibility of courses on Japan to students. While it is 
impossible to estimate the number of students who have ben^ 
efited from these consortia, responses to the questionnaire 
indicated 28 formal relationships involving more than 150 
meiTiber schools • * 

*A list of the widespread networks of institutional affilia' 
tions is included in Appendix 11. Note that the 2 8 formal rela- 
tionships enumerated above excludes the joint colleges (e.g./ 
Hamilton-Klrkland, Columbia-Barnard, Harvard-- Radcliffe) . 

31 
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D. Study in Japan 

Residence and travel in Japan have always been power- 
ful influences motivating individuals to surmount the obstacles 
of language and culture to become spQciallsts. Detailed study 
of the responses by Japan specialists to Lambert's r estion- 
naire in 19 59 indicates that Japan was cited as a prime moti-- 
vating factor by 5 3% of the graduate students and 29% of the 
faculty specialists in their twenties and thirties. And the 
J,C*J,S. Report called for ''.,*a nationally available program 
of summer travel and study in Japan closely articulated with 
existing Japanese studies programs. 

Responses to the mailed questionnaires and other 
sources provided information on 165 colleges and universities 
whose s* .-.-nts have an opportunity to participate in study^ 
in^Japan i^/ograms either directly through their college or 
through consortia in which their institutions are members. 
While in Japan ^ the participants engage in a variety of 



*Massey and Massey, "Language Competence of American 
Specialists on Japani A Quantitative Inquiry,'' mimeographed, 
pp. 119^120 of the Report on Japanese Language Studies in 
the United States , J.C,J*S. Subcommittee on Japanese Language 
Training, 1975. 

**J,S.J,S., Japanese Studies in the United States, p, 49. 

***There are at least 9 consortia and 34 individual col^- 
leges and universities which have established formal rela^ 
tionships with Japanese universities. An additional 18 
institutions and 1 consortium operate without such affilia- 
tions* Some institutions have both individual and consortia 
affiliations. For a complete listing, see Appendix I. 
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activities; in most programs, students can be involved in a 
combination of courses or projects, from language study to 
formal course work to independent research. Most of the con= 
sortia links are with Waseda; Sophia is also widely used by 
individual colleges and one consortium. On an individual 
level, the ^^f filiations extend from Hokkaido to Kyushu, 

Three-quarters of the study-in^ Japan programs are 
primarily for undergraduates. Fourteen percent are for 
graduate students while the remaining 11% accept both types 
of students. Most programs (62%) are an academic year in 
length; 18% are for the summer or one semester^ and the 
remaining 20% are for some other period of time such as a cal» 
endar year. In 1974=75, 545 students were reported to have 
participated in the programs for which information is avail- 
able, * 

This is an impressive change since 19 69, when there 
appear to have been far fewer formal links. The pioneers in 
the overseas programs have tended to be the smaller schools 
in the East and Midwest, and the California schools. They 
have been joined more recently by associations of state col- 
leges and universities in Oregon and Washington, 

Nonetheless, there still remain a fair number of col- 
leges and universities with faculty specialists on Japan which 

*This figure is undoubtedly lower than the total number 
of Ajnerican students in Japan in 1974-75, but complete 
quantitative data is unavailable. 
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lie outside any of the consortia networks and do not yet 
offer regular opportunities for study in Japan to their 
students, ^ong these, most notably, are many of the col- 
leges and universities with the most highly developed insti- 
tutional programs in Japanese studies. Of the 30 institutions 
with "full" undergraduate programs in Japanese studies (and 
these include all of the 15 "complete graduate programs"),* 
only 13 have formal study-'in-Japan programs,** 

Japanese Studies Programs at the Undergradua te Level 

In 1974-75 an undergraduate could receive a B.A. 
degree for work in Japanese studies at 71 colleges and uni-- 
versities. During that same year 291 B*A, degrees were 

awarded for work on Japan, In contrast to doctoral studies 
(where over 90% of the degrees awarded in 1974-^75 were disi-» 
plinary) , undergf aduate programs tend to be divided more 
evenly between interdisciplinary and disciplinary programs of 
study. Table 6 sununarizes the situation for 1974-75 academic 
year I 



*See the next section of this report, "Japanese Studies 
Programs at the Undergraduate Level." 

**An additional 8 colleges and universities are supporters 
of the Intern-University Center for Language Studies in Tokyo. 
However, the Center is a highly specialized and highly com- 
petitive program for advanced language training and is qual- 
itatively different from the study -in- Japan programs which 
are the subject of this discussion. 

***See Appendix J for a list of the institutions offering 
B.A, degrees for work in Japanese studies. 
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Table 6 



UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS IN JAPANESE STUDIES 

(1974-75) 

Interdisciplinary Disciplinary 
Number % Number % 

Students 

enrolled 592 55,5 474 44.5 

Degrees 

awarded 159 54 _g 3^33 45 _ 4 

Source: Mailed Questionnaire, "Survey of the Study of Japan" 



Any discussion of program development at either the 
undergraduate or graduate level is bound to be hazardous. 
The seemingly limitless combinations of language and course 
offerings, numbers of specialists, spread of specialists and 
courses among the disciplines, types of degrees, library re- 
sources and supporting facilities are compounded by the fact 
that in any given year a specialist may be on leave and not 
offering regulmr courses, a visiting professor may be supple- 
menting the usual fare, or the year surveyed may be the one 
just prior to introduction of a new degree. The levels of 
categorization are themselves arbitrary; they must be specific 
enough to reflect breadth and depth and flexible enough to 
take account of annual variation, 

A careful look at various groupings of undergraduate 
programs revealed that the two most important characteristics 
are disciplinary spread of course offerings and the highest 
level of language offered. From combinations of these char- 

■ 35 / 
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acteristics, four groups of institutions cmGrge from the 156 

schools returning questionnaires with information on program 

levels. These groups and their size are shown on Table 7 on 

the following page. 

The categories established here for undergraduate 

programs are slightly different from those used in the J,C*J.S. 

Report,* It is possible^ however^ to mak^ a rough comparison 
with similar distributions for 1969-70 by adding the inactive 

institutions to Group I. The resulting total corresponds 
closely to the "Minimal Undergraduate'' category of the J.C.J.S. 
Report; the sum of the remaining groups (II through IV) corre- 
sponds to the "Undergraduate Area Program" category of 1969-70, 
The results are shown in Table 8 (see page 31) . They demon- 
strate that eKpansion and dispersion of specialists and insti^ 
tutions has been accompanied by expansion and consolidation 
of programs as measured by the disciplinary spread of course 
offerings and language instruction. There are certain other 
characteristics which are associated with program development^ 
such as the offering of B,A, degrees for work on Japan and 
size of Japanese-language holdings in the library; these are 
general characteristics more directly related to overall pro= 
gram size and scale ^ including graduate work and service, 
than to undergraduate programs in and of themselves. 



*J,C,J.S,, Japanes e Studies in the United States* pp 
25-36. ■ 
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Table 7 



UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN JAPANESE STUDIES 



Group 

la. MINIMAL 

OTDERGRADUATE 



Qualifying 
Criteria 

Either disciplinary courses 
on Japan 5 or language 
instruction 



# Programs 
in 197U^75^ 



53 



% of 
Total 



b. MINIMAL 

UNDERGRADUATE 
—INACTIVE IN 
197^-75 

11. LIMITED 

UNDERGRADUATE 



III. UTJDERGRADUATE 
AREA PROGRAM 



IV, FULL 

mroERGRADUATE 
PROORAM 



Schools indicating presence 
of disciplinary courses on 
Japan 3 but no undergraduate 
course offerings in 197^-75** 

Either courses exclusively on 
Japan in several disciplines p 
but only one year of language 
instructions or^ se%^eral years 
of Japanese 5 but only one dis- 
ciplinary course exclusively 
on Japan*** 

Courses exclusively on Japan 
In two disciplines 5 and langu- 
age instruction through second 
year, and minimum of tvo 
faculty specialists 

Courses exclusively on Japan 
in three or more disciplines 5 
and language instruction 
through third year or higher 5 
and B*A* regularly offered 
for work on Japan (^ith two 
exceptions) 



11 



37 



2U 



Totals 



31 



156 



'7.0 



23.7 



15^U 



19.9 



100*0 



Source: Mailed Questionnaire 3 '"Survey of the Study of Japan" 



*For a list of the schools in each categoryj see Appendix K. 

**0f the eleven schools in this category in 197^^75 f five are essentially 
graduate programs; at one^ the sole specialist was on sabbatical; at others 
Japan imits were given within East Asian or Asian courses* 

***The difference between Groups I and II is that in the formers only one 
kind of activity is available— Pither language teaching or disciplinary 
courses— while in the latter, one of the two activities is available only in 
introductory fora. 
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Table 8 

UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN JAPANESE STUDIES, 
1969-70 AND 1974-75 

1969-70 Categories 1969^70 1974-75 

(1974-75 gro ups) schools Itotal // schools # total 



Minimal Undergraduate 

(Minimal Undergraduate ^ 74 54.8 64 41.0 

Including inactive 
programs) 

Undergraduate Area 
Programs 

(Limited Undergraduate, 61 45,2 92 59*0 

Undergraduate Area, and 
Full Undergraduate) 



Totals 135 100.0 156 100*0 

Sources! Mailed Questionnaire, ^'Survey of the Study of Japan*-; and 
J*C,J*S*, Japanese Studies in the United States^ p. 35, 



F- Graduate Education In Japanese Studies 

While the field of Japanese studies in American col- 
leges and universities is a broad one, dedicated as it is to 
general education for undergraduate students and training 
for professionals preparing for careers concerning East Asia^ 
graduate education has been and will continue to be a major 
focus of attention. It is through graduate education that the 
field continues/ both in the production of new teachers and 
scholars and in the encouragement of advanced research , Re- 
search will be considered in a later sectioni this section 
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analyzes the current status of graduate program and 
trends in doctoral education. 

The J.C*J,S. Report identified 36 institutions 
as active in graduate education in 1969-70 and divided 
these schools into two categories s limited graduate 
programs" (25) and ''complete graduate programs'- (11) , 
In general terms, the differentiating criterion was whether 
the program's emphasis was limited to the M.A, degrae or 
extended through the Ph-D* 

In 1974-75, 45 schools were active in graduate 
education, a net gain of 10 institutions from five years 
earlier. During the 1974^75 academic year, they awarded 
281 advanced degrees for v/ork in Japanese studies. Table 
9 summarizes degrees awarded: 



*More specifically, the "limited graduate programs 
were defined as those institutions with approKimately three 
to seven specialists in the field; offering Japanese at 
the advanced level; and maintaining a' minimum library holdi 
of works in Japanese (2,000-25,000 volumes)- "Although the 
may produce an occasional Ph,D, in the field of Japanese 
studies, the M,A, is the prime focus of these programs." 
Finally, these programs required the support of a minimum 
of three departments with a strong Japanese commitment and 
affiliated specialists. The "complete graduate programs 
were defined at those institutions with eight or more 
full-time Japan specialists, four or more departments invo^^ 
library holdings of at least 25,000 volumes in Japanese anc; 
Japanese language training at all levels, J,C*J*S., 
Japanese Studies in the United States , pp* 37-39. 
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Table 9 

GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS IN JAPANESE STUDIES 

(1974-75) 

M.A. Ph,D* 
Inter- Disci- Inter-' Disci^ 

Certificate disc. pl inary disc . plinary Total 

Students 

anrolled 153 268 236 15 299 971 

Degrees 

awarded 37 105 78 6 55 281 

Source: Mailed Questionnaire, "Survey of the Study of Japan" 



The forty-^five institutions are listed in AppendiK L 
according to the types of degrees awarded. However, their 
characteristics may perhaps be better understood if these 
progranis are classified into three different categories, 
as follows I 

The M.A> Program s regularly offers M,A. for 
work on Japan i offers at least two years of 
Japanese language i employs specialists in at 
least four disciplines; and offers courses ex^ 
c isively on Japan in at least two disciplines* 

The Limited Ph,D, Program s offers the Ph,D, 
regularly in several disciplines or offers an 
interdisciplinary Ph*D.; and has one of the 
following characteristics which distinguish it 
from the Complete Graduate Programs 

— library resources of less than 25,000 volumes 
iu Japanese 

^■-language training only through 2nd or 3rd year 
--■-course offerings exclusively on Japan in three 
or fewer departments. 

The Comp lete Graduate Program i Japanese language 
library holdings of 25,000+ volumes; courses ex-- 
clusively on Japan in 4 or more disciplines; minimum 
of 8 faculty specialists on Japan; language offerings 
at all levels; and a strong commitment to Japanese 
studies from at least 4 disciplines in addition to 
those offering courses exclusively on Japan. 
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The distribution of graduate programs and a comparison with 
the status of the field in 1969-70 is shown in Table 10. 



Table 10 

GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN JAPANESE STUDIES, 
1969-70 AND 1974-75 



Program Classification 
Complete Graduate 
Limited Graduate 



1969-70 1974-75 
11 15 



M.A. 

Limited Ph.D. 

Subtotal *2. 



Totals 



36 



16 

14 

~~ 3£ 
45 



sources. Mailed Questionnaire, "Survey o|the Study of 
Japan," and J.C.J.S., Japanese Studies m the 
United States , pp. 37-39. 



For a list of the institutions with programs in each of the 
three categories in 1974-75, see Appendix M. 

It Is noteworthy that the activities of institutions 
sponsoring complete graduate programs are far broader than 
the minimal requirements for this category. At virtually all 
of the schools, there are one or more courses dealing with 
Japan in the professional schools i most are undertaking 
some form of service activity to a wider community whether 
it be regional seminars, lectures to business groups, or 
consulting with primary and secondary school teachers. Many 
have library holdings In Japanese In excess of 50,000 volumes 
and have 13 or more specialists in six or more departments . 
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All offered I or were in the process of introciuoing, the 
full range of degrees (B,A* through Ph.D,) for work on 
Japan In 1974-75. And these programs account for two-thirds 
of all doctorates in Japanese studies awarded during the 
postwar period.^* 

While the number of schools offering more limited 
graduate education also shows growth from 1969^70 # a close 
look at trends over the five-year period offers reason for 
concern about the viability of at least some of these 
programs. Of the 25 schools with limited graduate programs 
in 1969-70, 

4 increased to complete graduate programs 
in 1974^75; 

14 remained as limited graduate programs 
(M.A. and limited Ph,D, programs) i and 

7 were no longer active in graduate education 
by 1974^75.** 

In 1974-^75 there were sixteen new graduate programs operating 
in the United States, Given the difficulties and expense 
of creating and maintaining graduate programs # it is 
probable that some of these will be inactive by 1980* 

The number : ^ Ph,D. degrees awarded for dissertations 
concerning Japan provides another measurement of the status 
of graduate work in the field and trends in disciplinary 
interests. Comprehensive data on disserations is available 

*See Appendix N, 
**The individual institutions are listed in Appendix 0* 
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in the two Shulman bibliographies which cover nearly a 

century of dissertations in the field.* From the 
bibliographies, two types of dissertations have been 
selected for enumeration herei those concerned primarily 
with Japan and those which treat Japan as one case in a 
comparative, cross-cultural or multi national fashion.** 
Any assessment of disciplinary trends in dissertation 
research would be misleading without inclusion of the 
latter category, due to the increasing frequency of this 
approach. Table 11, summarizinf data presented in 
Appendix P, reflects the trends over the past thirty 
years , 



*Frank J. Shulman, comp. and ed., Japan and Korea; 
An Annotat ed Bibliography of Doctoral Dis sertations in 
Western Lgn guages, 1877-1369 {Chicago i American Library 
Association an d London; Frank Cass, 1970); and Frank Joseph 
Shulman, comp. and ed.. Doctoral Dissertatio ns on Japan and 
Korea, 1969-1 974; A Classified Bibliographic al Listing of 
Internatiwal Resear ch (Ann Arbor, Mich.; University Micro- 
f iims International , 1976 ) . 

**For example, a dissertation on Japanese foreign policy 
formation is classified as "primary," while one on Sino- 
Japanese relations which appears to contribute equally to 
the understanding of both countries and to draw upon both ^ 
Chinese and Japanese sources is classified as "cross-culturai. 
This enumeration does not include those dissertations which 
appear to be secondarily or tangentially concerned with Japan. 
Every attempt has been made to classify each dissertation by 
the discipline in which the advanced degree was awarded, ratm- 
than to preserve the topical classification employed m the 
bj bliographies . 
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Table 11 

PRIMARY AND CROSS-CULTURAL DISSERTATIONS 
ON JAPAN, 1945-74 





Primary 
Diss . 


Cross-cultural 
Dissertations 


Total 
Diss . 


Cross-cultural 
as % of Total 


1945-54 


112 


11 


123 


8.9% 


1955-64 


218 


42 


260 


16.2 


1965-74 


495 


170 


665 


25.6 


Totals 


825 


223 


1048 


21.3 



Source : Appendix P . 



The total number of Ph.D. degrees awarded for 
dissertations concerning Japan has shown exponential growth 
during the postwar period, as shown in Table 12 below. 



Tabie 12 

DOCTORATES AWARDED FOR WORK 
ON JAPAN, BY DECADES 

Total Number % Increase 

1945-54 123 

1955-64 ' 260 111.4 

1965-74 665 155.8 

Source! Appendix >C. f , 



On the other hand, data from the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics indicates a 53% increase in doctorates for 
all fields from 1949-50 to 1959-60 and a further increase of 
204% for doctorates in all fields from 1959-60 to 1969-70.* 

rn?r>- ^""^^ 194^-50, a total of 6,420 doctoral degrees 

ERJC jC 4f 



Thus, it appears that while doctorates in Japanese studies 
were ahead of the national growth rate in the 1950s, they 

lagged in the 1960s. 

The distribution of doctoral degrees by awarding 
institution shows that the universities with the largest 
centers and programs on Japan produce the majority of 
Ph.D. recipients. Nineteen schools have conferred 77.3% 
(638) of all postwar doctoral degrees for dissertations 
primarily on Japan. Fourteen institutions have awarded 
5=9 degrees each; and an additional 58 have conferred 1-4 
degrees. For a complete list of the awarding institutions, 

see Appendix N. 

It is striking that many institutions which have 
awarded doctorates have no graduate programs on Japan and 
some lack faculty specialists. Two factors seem at least 
partially to explain this phenomenon. In the case of insti- 
tutions with only one or two specialists, the few dissertations 
bearing on Japan tend to involve comparative work with quanti- 
tative data in political science, economics, or linguistics, 
in schools with no specialists, most dissertations on Japan 
appear to be written by students from other countries. 

What has been the change over time in the disciplinary 
distribution of dissertations primarily on Japan? Tables 24-27 



were given; in 1959-60 9,820 f ^aiygaiys many; in 196^^^ 

70, 29,866 or triple f « ^"^f^jj^f ^^gest ^1 Educ ational Sta- 

Center for Educational Statistics, Digest or 

tisticsi 1974, Washington, D.C., i9/b, p. oh. 
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in Appendix P presant the evidence. Table 13 summarises 
trends in the three fields of the humanities^ social sciences, 
and professions. In the postwar period, approKimately two-- 



Table 13 

DISSERTATIONS PRIMARILY ON JAPAN 

As percentage of total 

1945-54 1955-64 1965-74 1945-74 

Humanities 19,5 16.1 27.0 23,3 

Social Sciences 69,1 71.1 64.9 66.9 

Professions 11.4 12.7 8.3 9,6 

10 0,0 99 .9 100 • 2 SfTf 

Source; Appendix P, 



thirds of all dissertations have been in the social sciences. 
But in the decade since the mid-^1960s, there has been a surge 
in the humanities, with a corresponding decline in the 
proportion of the social sciences. 

Figure 1 on the following page illustrates relative 
changes in the percentage of the total field represented by 
each discipline awarding at least 35 degrees over the thirty-- 
year period. It is important to note that these percentages 
are combined figures for both primary and cross-cultural 
dissertations. Of the three largest disciplines — economicp, 
history and political science--onIy economics has steadily 
increased its share of the total dissertations over the three 
decades. Since the number of American economists who are 



DISSERTATIONS ON JAPAN i SELECTED DISCIPLINES 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FIELD 




Language/Llngu^ 



specialists on Japan is relatively small, this trend 
probably reflects the increasing attention being given 
to Japan by non-regional economists as well as the large 
numbers of Japanese and other Asian students who pursue 
their graduate training in economiGS in the United States. 
While the number of degrees awarded has consistently in- 
creased in every discipline, the proportion of degrees 
given in political science declined sharply between 1955 
and 19 64 relative to other disciplines, appears to have 
levelled during the past decade. History peaked in the 
mid-^1960s; its share has subsequently declined, Among the 
smaller disciplines, only education has suffered a steadily 
declining share; sociology experienced a surge from 1955 to 
1964^ followed by decline during the next ten years. The 
shares of language, anthropology, and philosophy/religion 
all grew during the last decade after declines from 1955 
to 19 64. And literature has grown rapidly after an initial 
drop* 

G. Japanese Studies in the ProfesBional Schools 

The 1974-75 questionnaire was the first survey of 
Japanese studies in the United States to inquire systematically 
about relevant training in the professional schools and applied 
sciences. These fields are only now coming within the purview 
of Japanese studies, and the evidence must be regarded as 
provisional and possibly incomplete. As a result, a number of 
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professional fields, such as agricultural economics, 
architecture, environmental and urban studies, public health, 
communications, and transportation, seem under-represented 
in this sample,* 

Despite these caveats, it is clear that expansion 
of the study of Japan to the professional schools is already 
underway. Twenty-seven schools are active in 14 different 
professional fields; 13 joint degree programs have come into 
existence between professional schools and centers for 
Japanese studies; and 66 professional school courses are 
concerned in part of exclusively with Japan.** The predominant 
fields are business, education, and law, with business account- 
ing for the greatest number of both courses and enrollments. 

With data for earlier years unavailable, it is im- 
possible to determine any specific statistical trends in 
professional education on Japan. However, given the deepening 
of economic, political and cultural relations between the 
United States and Japan with every passing year, the need for 
professionals with Japanese expertise is clearly growing. An 
educational problem of increasing urgency is how this need is 
to be met. 



*This report omits the biological and physical sciences; 
however, there is extensive work done on Japan in the pure and 
medical sciences in this country as well as considerable col- 
laborative research. Readers who wish to pursue this topic 
could begin by referring to the annual reports of the U.S. -Japan 
Cooperative Science Program, available from the National Science 
Foundation. 

**For detailed information on the professional school 
programs included in this enumeration, see Tables 28-29 in 



II, RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 



A, Postdoctoral Research 

Advanced research on Japan in the humanities and 
social sciences takes a wide variety of forins' — it may be 
individual or group and it may also involve collaboration 
between American and Japanese scholars. It may take the 
form of an individual's summer or eabbatical trip to Japan; 
or of a group project spanning several years, several in-- 
stitutions and several disciplines* The lines between the 
various types of research are increasingly indistinct; only 
a combined survey of individuals, institutions and funding 
agencies could hope to reveal the full extent of research 
on Japan* This summary sketches only the outlines of ad-- 
vanced research, particularly in the base year of 1974-75, 
relying upon several items in the mailed questionnaire and 
informaidon from the major funding sources. 

1- Individual Research 
RespQnden-:s to the questionnaire listed 88 faculty 
specialists (from 56 institutions) who had been in Japan for 
research purposes in 1974-75 for periods varying from a few 
weeks to the entire year or longer. This figure represents 
10*2% of all Japan faculty specialists during 1974-75; the 
actual figure is probably somewhat higher, since some re- 
spondents lacked complGto information . 
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These trips were fundGcl by 2 3 difforent organizations, 
in addition to universitY grants and personal funds* The vast 
majority of spacialistSr however, were supported by one or more 
of the traditional government, private and university grants^ 
including those irom the Social Science Research Council, 
Fulbright program of the Department of State, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and The Japan Foundation, The 88 
specialists came from schools of widely varying sizes and 
geographical locations. 

Information obtained from the questionnaires was 
supplemented by data from the major funding agencies mentioned 
above. During the five-year period from 1970 through 19 74, at 
least 204 grants were awarded to Japan specialists for individual 
research.* (There were few instances of one person receiving 
support for more than one individual research project during 
the five years, although there were instances in which awards 
from two agencies were combined to support one trip,) 



*Over the past five years, grants from the S,S*R,C. 
have gone to 70 Japan specialists for postdoctoral research, 
while in two years alone The Japan Foundation has supported 
long-^term stays in Japan for 43 professional specialists and 
innumerable short-^term trips (53 in 1973-^74)* Prom 1970 through 
19 74, Fulbright--Hays advanced research grants went to 19 Japan 
specialists, while the State Department's Fulbright program 
enabled 123 Americans, of whom approximately 39 were Japan 
specialists, to spend anywhere from three weeks to a year or 
more in Japan to teach, lecture, do research or consult* The 
National Endowment for the Humanities has also been active in 
supporting research in Japan, awarding 33 grants from 1972 
through 1974. Specific figures for the National Endowment for 
the Arts were not available, but responses from 15 museums and 
galleries show that this agency has sponsored many short trips 
to Japan for Japan specialists who are curators at both 
university^af filiated and independent museums. 
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Given estimated total faculty strength of 846^ 
this means that slightly upwards of 2 5 percent of the 
faculty specialists on Japan had a research trip during the 
five years I with support from the five primary funding agencies 
for postdoctoral research* Clearly ^ additional individuals 
visited Japan during the same period with support from their 
universities^ personal funds, or grants from agencies not 
surveyed , 

Since the present survey is institutional rather 
than individual^ it was impossible to follow Mp the findinge 
of the 1970 J.C,J,S. Report where 60% of the respondents con-^ 
sidered funding opportunities for postdoctoral research on 
Japan inadequate,* But university funds, which traditionally 
have supported a large^ number of individual research projects, 
have seriously contracted in the 1970s and inflation has in^ 
creased the costs of travel to and work in Japan, In order 
that the rapidly increasing numbers of Japan specialists can 
have equitable access to vitally important fellowships for 
advanced research, greater commitments from surviving financial 
sources and/or the identification of new resources will be 
required, 

2. Collaborative and Group Research 
Although no two societies of such different historical 
cultures as the United States and Japan have ever opened so 
many doors to each other, the opportunities for mutual benefit 



*J.C,J.S., Japane s e StudioB in the United States , p, 125 



from translation programs, exchange arrangements, and joint 
research activities have only begun to be tapped, in response 
to a question asking if any of the specialists on Japan at 
the institution had engaged in collaborr.tive research with 
Japanese colleagues during 1974-75, twenty=five colleges and — 
universities replied affirmatively.* m most cases, Informatio 
on the numbers of Americans and Japanese participating is un- 
available, but aside from the larger universities, the impressi. 
is of one-to-one collaboration. Nevertheless, if the number 
of projects for 1974-75 is representc^tive of other recent years, 
there is evidence here of the beginnings of an encouraging and 
long-awaited development in the field of Japanese studies. 

Group research projects, both those Involving Japanese 
collaboration and those pursued exclusively by American schola 
tend to be concentrated at the larger universities, most par- 
ticularly those with centers of Japanese studies where there 
are adequate research staff, library resources, computer 
facilities, office space and clerical staff to get the work done 
Foundation support for group research on Japan has also gone 
to private groups, such as Brookings and the Trilateral 
Commission. Meanwhile, government supported or contracted 
research including Japan, amounting to one or two dozen projects 
annually and often comparative and applied In nature, goes to 
firms and some universities which specialize in consulting 
projects requiring bulk data analysis and rapid turn-around ti0 



*The topics ranged from aesthetics to whaling. See Appendix 
J!^^ collaborative research conferences sponsored - 

■cna fci.b.R.c. are not n.ncludpfl in thim innti tutionnT 1 i ,i h . 
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In addition to the projects already mentioned, some 
of the Golleges and universiti^js with Japan specialists have 
larger research programs concerning Japan either directly or 
indirectly. Excluding the numerous programs in the natural 
and applied sciences, 20 research programs in the humanities, 
social soiences and professions at 12 institutions were 
identified and are listed in Appendix S* 

Finally, no discussion of group research would be 
complete without reference to the research conferences of 
the A.C.L.S.-S*S,R,C. Joint Committee on Japanese Studies, 
Between 1971 and 1974^ the J.C.J,S. sponsored nine conferences 
on diverse topics.* 



B, Publication ^ 

In order for individual and group research findings 
to be useful to a field of specialists, the results must be 
published and available to a wide audience* Thus, the tra- 
ditional aim and culmination of research is the publication 



are not limited to^ AID, NASA, NSF, USIA, Labor, Conmierce, 
and Defense* See the annual State Department publication. 
Inventory of Government-Supported Research Projects on Foreign 
Affairs, East Asia . 

*1971""The Effect of Home Environment and Early Social 
Development on Cognitive Growth and the Transition to Formal 
Education"- 1972""Mutual Images"; 1973— "Japanese Organization 
and Decision-Making," "Japan and World Order," "Japanese In- 
dustrialigation and Its Social Consequences," and "Japan in 
the Muromachi Period"; 1974==--"Leadership and Decision^Making 
in Japan's International Relations," "U^S.^Japan Sociolinguis- 
tics," and "Comparative Uses of the Japanese ExpQrience," 



of a book or article. In this report, the focus is upon 
books and monographs published about Japan from 19 70 through 
1974. As with dissertations, books are enumerated in two 
categories: those dealing primarily with Japan and those 
treating Japan in a cross=cultural way. All serious books 
and monographs for which references could be found are in- 
cluded as long as they were published in the United States 
or were written or translated by Americans regardless of 
where published.* 

The results of this survey are shown in Appendix T. 
It is striking that in spite of the general expansion of the 
field, the number of serious works and translations published 
in 1974 (115) was 9% less than in 1970 (126). A major reason 
for this serious problem would seem to be the skyrocketing 
costs of publication in the United States, particularly since 
1973. The commercial market now finds it difficult to publish 
books which cannot be expected to command a mass, non-specialist 
market. The size of the clientele for research books on Japan 
is naturally limited, with the result that higher costs are 
burying many manuscripts. 

The considerable amount of reprinting of books on 
Japan during the past five years also deserves comment. As a 



*This last was admittedly a somewhat risky venture' 
fortunately, the field Is still small and many names were' 
familiar, especially from the enumeration of doctoral dis- 
sertations. 
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result of this activity, it has been possible for libraries 
only now building collections on Japan to acquire pre-^war 
and 1940s and 1950s works in English.* 

A related problem is the publication and transmittal 
of information on Japan to a wider audience. Recently, 
the production of films and audio--visual tapes has become 
a feasible means of preparing teaching materials, and it may 
be that the next survey of Japanese studies in years hence will 
wish to look at such materials as one form of "publication." 
The next section of this report presents a closer look at 
current services to the non^specialist communities* 



*Por example, Asakawa-s Documents of Iriki (Greenwood, 
1971) and E,H. Norman 's Japan ' s Emergence as a Modern State 
(Greenwood, 1973) are both available, along with SCAP ' s Po- 
litical Reorientation of Japan (Greenwood, 1970) and A,K. 
Reischauer' s Studies in Japa'nese Buddhism (A.M.S., 1970). 
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III. SERVICES 

Libraries, museums, and an increasing nuiTiber of 
collGges and universities are offering services to each other 
and to the general public which strengthen the study of Japan, 
There are also a number of museums around the country which 
are not only repositories of major collections of Japanese 
art, but whose staff engage in research, publish^ and give 
lectures and talks about the arts of Japan, 

The 1914-15 institutional and museum surveys were 
the first attempts to gather information on these rapidly 
increasing activities. Because the programs are in such an 
early stage and are expanding so rapidly, the information 
presented in this section may be less complete and up-'to-date 
than any other section in this report* 

Information on college and university activities 
has been separated into two broad categories of programs i 
services to the non^scholarly comniunity and sarvices to Japan 
specialists in academia or closely related fields. In both 
categories the respondents have been grouped according to 
geographical location: East, Central, Mountain and Southv;est, 
and West,* Information on specific programs is included in 
Appendix U. 



*East: New England, Middle Atlantic and Southeastern 
states generally bounded by AppalGchians; Central: Michigan, Ohi^ 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Illinois^ 
Missouri , Mississippi , Minnesota , Iowa , Nebraska , Kansas ; 
Mountain and Southwest i Utah , Colorado , Oklahoma , Texas , New 
McKico, Arizona; West: Washington, Orogon, California, Ifawoil^ 
Alaska, States without known Japan specialists are Idaho, 
Montana, North and South Dakota i Wyoming, Novada, Arkansas, 
A I tibumu , ciud he ai i ;i i * iii.i . 
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During 1974-'75, colleges and universities in the 
Central states appeared to have been the most active in 
trying to reach the elementary and secondary schools and 
their teachers^ and also in extending expertise to business. 
The West Coast NDEA centers are also moving in similar directions* 
In contrast^ colleges and universities on the East Coasts while 
supporting workshops and conferences for elementary and 
secondary school teachers and sending faculty out to lecture 
and consult^ do not report having established the kinds of 
surnmer institutes and resource centers spoken of by colleges 
and universities in the Central and Western states. This may 
well be due to the eKistence in the major Eastern cities of 
institutions and organisations already offering similar services* 

The situation is quite different with regard to 
services to other Japan specialists* East Coast institutions 
are extensively engaged in local and regional seminars^ while 
two of the leading journals are edited in this region. The 
other region also extending services to academics is the West, 
with three of the ten local and regional seminars and 

two leading journals* The Central states have one local 
and one regional seminar ^ with publication centering on papers. 
Cultural events may also be viewed as services , par=- 
ticularly when they take the form of films ^ concerts^ art 
exhibitions^ and lectures open to the public. Sixty-one colleges 
and universities replied in the questionneire that there had been 
one or more such cultural events on campus during 1974^75* Most 
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popular were film series (43), followed by art exhibitions 
and the performing arts. There were also several symposia 
and conferences open to the public. 

Of the various services offered, then, the three 
that represent new or sKpanded activities over five years ago 
are the local and regional seminars; closer work with local 
elementary and public schools; and the establishment of re= 
source centers with audio-visual materials, books, and 
specialists on call for lectures and consulting. While all 
of these have been materially assisted or encouraged by ex- 
ternal funding, especially the setting -ip of resource centers, 
it is to be hoped that they find a permanent place in Japan 
programs. For academic specialists on Japan, the seminars 
are a clear and direct benefit, giving a greater sense of a 
"field" of Japanese studies and substantially decreasing the 
sense of isolation of the faculty in lone-scholar institutions. 
Tiie questionnaire to museums and galleries was 
turned by 15 of the 25 institutions to which it was sent. 
The results m.ust therefore be viewed as provisional. Of the 15 
respondents, 10 are independent museums and galleries and 5 are 
museums affiliated with universities and thus heavily engaged 
in teaching and research. Excluding faculty members mentioned 
earlder in this report, the institutions employed 15 full-time 
and 13 part-time specialists on Japanese art. Eleven of the 
15 museums and galleries had special exhibitions of Japanese art 
during 1974, while an aaditional four had exhibitions which 
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'ncluded Japanese art. Over the five-^year period/ 52 
exhibitions solely of Japanese art were held^ with ceramics 
and prints especially popular, All but one of the museums 
offers gallery talks and single or series lectures, and 
most sponsor at least one lecture per exhibition . 
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IV. LIBRARIES 



Since budgetary and staffing data for libaries 
in 1974=75 comparable to similar information reported in 1969-70 
was unavailable, this section concentrates on those college and 
university libraries with Japanese language holdings of 1,000 
or more volumes in 1974-75. in addition, information has been 
collected on federal and municipal libraries, and on museum 
libraries and special collections pertaining to Japan. 

In 1969-70, the J.C.J.S. Report established minimum 
criteria for Japanese language holdings in institutional 
libraries to distinguish between teaching and research facilities 
According to the Report, a library with 20,000 volumes was con- 
sidared primarily a teaching facility; a size of 40,000 volumes 
was considered minimal for more comprehensive research purposes.* 

In 1974-75, twelve university libraries had collec- 
tions of 40,000 volnmes or more; eight had 20,000-40,000 volumes; 
and 31 reported collections of 1,000-20,000 volumes. A com- 
parison with collections in 1969-70 is shown in Table 14 on 
the following page. For a list of the colleges and universities 
included in the table, see Appendix V. At the lower end of 
the spectrum, 10 institutions had holdings of between 500 and 
900 volumes in 1974-75, and an additional 24 reported holdings 
of less than 500 volumes. 



* J.C.J.S., J 



Japanese Studies in the rinit^ri States , pp. 69-74 
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Table 14 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE COLLECTIONS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
1969^70 AND 1974-75 

Number of Institutions 
Japanese Language Holdings 1969-70 1974-75 

1,000 ^ 19,999 23 31 

20,000 - 39,999 4 8 

40,000 + 10 12 

Totals 37 51 
Source I Table 33 in Appendix V, 



While the five years between 1969 and 1974 witnessed 
an increase of 14 in the total number of libraries with more 
than 1,000 Japanese language holdings, the field is far short 
of the goals suggested in the J,C.J.S. Reporti 20 research 
libraries with more than 40,000 volumes each, and three re- 
search facilities with holdings of 250,000-500,000 each.* At 
the present timei only the Library of Congress has the rasourcei 
to meet the latter criterion. Existing major libraries are, 
however, rather equitably distributed in geographical location; 
the major collections are shown in the map on the following page* 

Reports on subscriptions to Japanese language periodicals 
indicate that the research-level libraries (i.e., those with 
40,000 volumes or more in Japanese) tend to have 250 or more 
subscriptions, while threa-quarters of the university libraries 



*J,C.J.S,, Japanese S tudies in the United States , p. 73, 
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with 20,000 volumes or more have subscriptions in excess 

of 100, Reports on Western language holdings are fragmentary 

and only estimates, but figures are included in 

Table 33 for those institutions reporting figures. 

Table 33 also includes information on Japanese 
language holdings in federal and municipal libraries and 
muaeum libraries for which information was available. Among 
the federal and municipal libraries, only the Library of 
Congress, with nearly 600,000 Japanese language volumes in 
1974-75, is a major research facility. Among the museums 
responding to the questionnaire, 6 report Japanese language 
holdings of between 50 and 500 volumes, 7 report holdings of 
1,500 to 4,000; Hinomoto, a privately established collection, 
has 46,000 volumes. The two largest collections of Western 
language books on Japan in museums are found at the Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery and the Japan House; for university-affiliated 
museums, the largest holdings are at Berkeley and the Fogg 
Museum at Harvard, A second form of institutional resource 
in the Japan field may be found in the collections of art, 
photographs and slides in the museums. Judging from the 
questionnaires returned, considerable acquisitions of Japanese 
art have been made since 1970, but complete statistical Infor- 
mation is unavailable at this time. 
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V. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



Any attempt to estimate total expenditures for a 
field as large and diverse as Japanese studies is inherently 
hazardous. As the responses to the questionnaire illuatrate, 
such estimates proved difficult at even the institutional 
level. Although this section attempts to draw together a 
summary financial description of the field with material from 
the questionnaires and supplementary data from major sources 
of funding, it must be emphasized that such an activity involves 
a great degree of approximation. 

The data suggest that expenditures for Japanese 
studies in American colleges and universities in 1974-75 
totalled approximately $27 million (see Table 15). This re-= 
presents a 112 million gain over the expenditures in 1969-70 
as estimated in the J.C.J.S. Report.* This figure, of course, 
masks the effects of inflation. If it is deflated by the 
roughly 40% rise in consumer prices over the same period, the 
real gain appears to be only $4.8 million==an increase of only 

32% over 1969-70. 

The size of the field, on the other hand, seems 
roughly to have doubled. How could so much have been done 
with such a relatively modest increase? Part of the explanation 
is probably that the increase in the faculty cohort took place 



*j.C.J.S., Japanese Studies in the Un ited States, p. 155, 
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at the instructor and assitant professor level. Moreover, 
faculty salarias generally have not kept pace with inf 3 itlon. 



Table 15 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR JAPANESE STUDIES 
IN U*S. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN FY 1974-75 
BY SOURCES OF FUNDING* 



I. 



11^ 



Institutional Support (198 U.S. 
colleges and universities) 

External Funding 



A. 



U • S * Government 

1- Office of Education 

2, NEH grants to individuals 

3, State Department grants 

to Americans (MECEA) 

4, NSF grants to individuals 



American Foundations and 
Private Organizations 

1. Social Science Research 

Council 

2. Other jytierican foundations** 



Total Externa.^. Funding 
Grand Totals, 1974-75 



$20,904,562 



1,295,266 
559,297 

320,092 
58,400 
2,233,055 



339,534 
1,50 5,696 



Japan Source Funds 
1* Direct Institutional Grants 
2 * Japan Foundation contribution 

to Japanese Studies, JFY 1974 
3, Estimated Income from Japan 

Foundation Endowment Grants (10) 
4* Remaining Japan Source Funds 



78.1% 



8,3% 



1/845,230 

(2,350,000)*** 

1,110;358 

528,619 
138,535 



6.9% 



1,777,512 
5,855,797 
$26,760,359 



6.6 % 
21,8% 
99.9% 



*For sources of data and detailed comments on the figures 
included in this table, see Appendix W. 

**This figure eKcludes the transfer of Ford Foundation 
monies to the S.S.R*C. 

***Sources in Japan made three major grants to two ins^^'- 
tutions in 1974-=75 for a total amount of $2, 350,000. However, 
these were endowment grants and therefore do not repres^ent funds 
expendable during the 1974-75 fiscal year. For this reason they 
arc GxcludGd from the totals in the Table above and the text below. 
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In addition, there may have bean a reduction in the share of 
support going to student fellov/ships , library needs, and the 
like. In any event, the record in this report shows and ex- 
ceptional efficiency in the use of these new runds. 

Where did they come from? A comparison with the gross 
estimates of sources of funding in 1969-70 shows significant 
changes (see Table 16) . Institutional support from the 



Table 11 

CHANGES IN SOURCES OF PINANCIAL SUPPORT 
FOR JAPANESE STUDIES, FROM 1969-70 TO 1974-7S 

Dollar amounts 
Percentage of Total in millions 
Sources 1969-70 1974-75 1969-70 1974-75 

U.S. colleges and ^ 
universities 

(institutional ^_ 

funds) 87% 78.1% $13 mil. $20.9 mil. 

Other American ^ ^ 

sources 13 15.2 2 4.0 

U.S. Government (8.3) (2.2) 

American 

foundations (6.9) {!.«) 



Japanese sources 
TOTALS 



6.6 1.8 



100% 100.0% $15 mil. $26.7 mil- 



Sources: Table 15; J.C.J.S., Japanese Studies in the United 
States , p. 155,. 



general income of U. S. colleges and universities seems to 
have kept pace roughly with inflation while external American 
funding increased substantially. Most significant to growth m 
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the field as a whole have been the extraordinary contributions 
made by the Japan Foundation and other Japanese sources, 
amounting in 1974-75 to $1.8 million or 6.6% of the total. 

To the extent that these summary impressions are 
accurate, they help identify a serious funding problem for 
the late 1970s. Even if the number of faculty and students 
in Japanese studies were to remain frozen at its 1974-75 size, 
costs are bound to rise. Inflation can be expected to drive 
up all costs. In addition, expenditures for personnel will 
need to take account of the growing seniority of the junior 
faculty previously hired. 

But the challenge to the field is not static 
maintenance. it is further growth, aimed at raising American 
understanding to a level more commensurate with the ever-increasing 
importance of Japan in American life. This will pose serious 

i.W_problems„for,.uni.versity^and-.G©l-lege-^ 
strained. 
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CONCLUSION 



Dispersion and SKpansion have characterized the 
field of Japanese studies since 1970* The field has aome a 
long way toward meeting the goal of "doubling in a decade" 
propooed in the J,C,J,S. Report. What of the future? Will 
the next five years see many new entrants to the list of 
colleges and universities employing Japan specialists? Will 
specialists on Japan and faculty in the professional schools 
devise viable means for incorporating the study of Japan into • 
the curricula of business, law and journalism? Will Japan 
specialists continue to be assisted in their research ^ writing 
and creation of new courses and teaching materials through 
grants and fellowships? Will there be nore opportunities for 
students to travel, live and study in Japan? 

These are a few of the questions facing us today. Not 
"^^^^"^mX^^answeraH 

specialists to new colleges and universities has continued even 
as the data for this report were being collectod and analyzed* 
Moreover, between 1975 and 1980/ continued expansion will be 
taking place at institutions already employing Japan specialists* 
The respondents to the questionnaires reported over 75 antici-- 
pated faculty openings in the five years ahead as well as a 
continuing need for librarians and language staff. 

Among the goals and objectives respondents cited as 
th^ir institution's aims for the study of Japan, the revision 
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and creation of new curricula and courses was most important. 
This aim extends from the desire to become more active in the 
design of materials on Japan for use in elementary and secondary 
school instruction to freshman core courses, upper-level inter- 
disciplinary courses, new graduate degrees and the integration 
of graduate and professional degree programs for those wishing 
to pursue Japan-related careers outside academia. 

Language instruction continues to be a matter of prime 
concern* Some schools hope either to begin offering Japanese 
or to extend their language offerings beyond the second or 
third levels. Many of the schools for which language instruction 
is a major consideration are located so far from other institutions 
where Japanese is taught that cross-^registration would be out of 
the question* 

Almost universally, respondents voiced apprehension 
Wer l^Hr^yunaing^d^^^Ke ¥^ 

universities the increasing presence of Japanese business within 
their states is encouraging, and while Japan programs at a 
number of other colleges and universities have full institutional 
backing in fund-praising efforts, there is no doubt that anxiety 
with regard to finance permeates the field. Predictability in 
funding is the often-heard plea, applying equally to monies 
for research in Japan for individuals/ financial aid for students, 
and assistance with language teaching and libraries. 
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These concmtns are eminently realistic. While 
the last five years have seen growth beyond that anticipated, 
the vast majority of this growth has been accomplished by 
the colleges and universities themselves , and was achieved 
only with difficulty given competing demands on strapped 
budgets. The signs of strain have begun to show, for exampler 
in the decreased rate of library acquisitions. 

The next five years will be critical. Growth will 
be slower; more important than its rate will be how and 
where it occurs, and how it is supported. These years will 
be a time for consolidation of the programs which expanded so 
rapidly during the past five years. They will be a time for 
exploration of new areas of inquiry in doctoral and post-- 
doctoral research. They will be a time, too, for the field to 
consider its role in the education and training not only of 
academic specialists to carry on teaching and research, but also 
of citizens knowledgeable about Japan in all walks of life. 
This is a worthwhile challenge. 
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APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX A 

QUESTIONNAIRES 
1. INSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

January 5, 1976 

U.S. -Japan Conferenee on 
Cultural and Educational Interchange 

SURVEY OF THE STUDY OF JAPAN BY AMERICANS 



Please- return your completed I 
questionnaire to: 

Prof. Joseph A. Massey 
Department of Government 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire, 0 37S5 



Institution* 

Name and Title 

of Person Completing 

This Questionnaire: 



th2^MnMnl5® S^estions can be answered by circlinE 
the NUMBER of the appropriate response, or checkine 
the appropriate box. Please answer if^f 

Stlo "^'ffr *° studro™n'ai yoSri^sll: 
orr-ceSS'"" " ^ "^-^ -holar^^coliela' 



About how many specialists on Japan are there on th^ f.., i + 
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^. What is the academie organization of the study of Japan and the 
Japanese language at your institution? 

(1) a regular department of Japanese Studies 

(2) a regular department of Japanese Language and Literature 
^d) an interdasciplinary degree granting program but not a 

department 

(4) a non-degree granting interdisciplinary program with a formal 
curriculum of courses for a minor on Japan 

(5) an interdisciplinary committee without a fixed curriculum 
but coordinating courses and students 

(6) a listing of courses taught within disciplinary departments 
With no formal links among them 

(7) not a teaching program, only organized for research 

(8) other, specify- 



If the study of Japan is organized under an interdis^linary 
program or committee, what is the area in which it is included? 

(1) Japan only 

(2) East Asian Studies, Far Eastern Studies 
C3) Asian Studies, Oriental Studies 

(4) Asian and African Studies 

(5) International Studies 

(6) other, specify: 



Does the department or program under which the study of Japan is 

organized have any continuing substantial links with professional 

.engineering ,,~or~.other.appM-ed~schoois'or-departm 
institution? 

(1) No 

(2) Yes, informal ties 

(3) Yes, formal exchange of information, students, etc. 

(4) Yes, integral part of program, with the following 
departments : 



Are there other research, teaching or applied projects, institutes 
or programs which include a substantial amount of continuing work 
on Japan? o 



(1) No 

(2) Yes 
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6. Does the department or program have any regular, formal relations 
with area studies programs on other countries within your institu- 
tion? 

(1) No 

(2) Yes, we are jointly represented on overarching committees 

(3) Yes, some of our faculty serves in other area studies programs 
(U) other, specify: 



^ 7, Does the department publieh a journal? 
(1) No (2) Yes, titled: 



^ 8. Does the department or program publish papers and monographs ? 
(1) No (2) Yes, titled: _____ 



i\J 9. Does the department or program regularly provide services for the 
^ general public other than occasional lecturing and consulting by 
individual faculty members? 

(1) No (2) Yes, briefly the following: 



Is your institution part of a consortium arrangement with other 
U.S. universities/colleges for activities relating to Japan 
carried =ou1r'^i-thlTi"-^he''UT^ — — — 

(1) No (2) Yes 

If yes, what is the name of the consortium and what other insti- 
tutions participate? 



11. Does your _ institution have any agreement with programs at U.S. 
universities/colleges which divides responsibility for language 
taught, countries emphasized j library coverage, etc.? 

(1) No (2) Yes 

If yeS} what other institutions participate? 
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12. Is your institution now part of a consortium arrangement with 
u.b. unxversities/colleges for activities carried out in Japan? 

(1) No (2) Yes 

If yes, what is the name of the consortium and what other insti- 
tutions participate? 



^13. Does your institution have any formal relationship with 
Institutions in Japan? , 

(1) No (2) Yes, with: 



1^4. Does the department or program regularly serve the needs of other 
colleges other than occasional lecturing and consultinfl bv 
individual faculty members? - ^. 

(1) No (2) Yes, briefly the following: 



^5, 



During the academic year 197H - 75, how many specialists on Tapen 
were employed at your institution? Please include law, business' 
medicine and other faculties as well as undergraduate and graduate 



n„ -, ^ ^/f. ^ , Faculty Researchers Language Staff 

Department/Sohool (FTE's)_ Translators (non-FTE's) 



Anthropology 



Economic s 
History 



Lang ua ge/ Litera ture' 
Music, Drama 



^ Polit ical Science 
Religionj Philosophy^ 
Sociology ' 



Business 



Law; 



Medicine 



Other: 
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16. Dur-ing the academic year 1974 - 75, were any of these 

specialists, including researchers, library staff, etc., on 
leave doing research in Japan? - » » 

(1) No C2) Yes 

If yes, can you tell us how many by department, of what 
status (faculty, library, etc.), and who sponsored them? 

n„- =u/f, ^ , ■ Number Sponsored 

Department/School on Leave Status by 



17. During the academic year 1974 - 75, did any of the specialists 
Japan engage in a joint or cooperative research project with 
Japanese scholars or researchers? 



on 



<1) No (2) Y 



es 



If yes, can you tell us how many by department, what the project 
title was, and how the project was funded? 

De partment /School Project Title Funded by 



^ 18. During the academic year 1974 - 75,, did your institution have any 
of; the following kinds of visitors from Japan; 

a.: Visiting scholars to carry on research for 3 months or more? 
1^1^ No (2) Yes, in the following department Cs ) and funded 
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b. Visiting professors to teach a semester course or more? 

(1) No (2) Yes, teaching the following courses and funded 
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pa£e 5 

c. Visitors who came for a short time and gave a talki conferred 
with students and faculty i etc*? 



19. Does your library have a japanese language collection? 
(1) No (2) Yes 

If yes 5 could you try to estimate answers to the following questioi-' 



b* How many subscriptions to serials in Japanese? 

c. How many staff members servicing the collection? 

In what discipline(s) are you strongest? ^^^^ 

20- Does your library have a collection in Western languages on Japan? 

(1) No 5 we do not acquire books on Japan* 

(2) We acquire books on Japan ^ but not for a collection on Japan* 

(3) Yes 5 we have a collection in Western languages on Japan* 

If yes 5 could you try to estimate answers to the following questicr 
_„.^.^_How-many-boQk:B--on Japan -in languages? - ■ - — 

b. How many subscriptions to serials on Japan? 

c. How many staff members servicing the collection? 

d* In what discipline (s ) are you strongest? 

21* During 197i+-7d5 can you estimate the number of acquisitions your 
library made to its 

a. japanese language holdings? 

b. Western language holdings on Japan? 



(1) No 



(2) YeSj doing the following sorts of things and 
funded by I 




a* How many books on Japan in the Japanese language? 



22, Is the Japanese language taught at your institution? 



(1) No 



(2) Yes 
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23, If the Japanese language is not taught, did any of your students 
choose to study the language during 1974 - 75 by one of the fol- 
lowing means? 

(1) no student chose to study Japanese 

(2) enrolling in the Self -Instructional Program in the Non--Western 
Languages 

(3) taking a year off to study Japanese elsewhere in the U,S,; 
specifically ^ at : 

(4) taking a year off to study Japanese in Japan; specifically 5 
at : 

(5) setting up a special for-crodit course at" your institution 
under the supervision of a specialist on Japan whose field 
is not Japanese language or literature* 

(6) we have a cooperative arrangement with 

where our students go for Japanese language study, 

/ 24. If the Japanese language is taught, what courses were offered 
^ during 1974 - 785 and how many students enrolled? Please include 

advanced courses 3 e^g.s kanbun ^ 

Hours How 74-75 74--75 Given 

per Many U»grad, Grad, Every 
Week Weeks Enroll, Enroll. Year? 



Course 
Title 



25. Where is the basic instruction in Japanese given? 

(1) Japanese not taught 

(2) linguistics department _ 

(3) language and literaturr department emphasizing modern Japan^ 

(4) language and literature department emphasizing classical Ja? 

(5) in a separate language teaching school^ departments etc. 

(6) provided by the program itself outlsde of other department 

(7) in the anthropology depar±nient 
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J^. Would you describe the program on Japan as 

(1) essentially an undergraduate program 

(2) strong both in undergraduate and graduate 

(3) essentially a graduate program 

27. Do you give an introductory survey or civilization of Japan 
course at the undergraduate level? 

(1) No (2) Yes 

28* Is there an interdisciplinary undergraduate major on Japan? 
(1) No (2) Yes 

If yes 5 a* how many students were enrolled in 1974 - 75? 
b. how many B.A. *s specializing on Japan were 
awarded in 1974 - 75? 



29, Is there a disciplinary undergraduate major on Japan? 
(1) No (2) Yes 

If yes 5 a, how many students were enrolled in 1974 - 75? 

b. how many B,A*'s v?ere awarded in 19 74 - 7 5? ^ 

30* Is there an appreciable number of undergraduates taking 

disciplinary B*A* 's other than language and literature who 
are specializing on Japan? 

(1) No (2) Yes 

If yesj do you know about how many received B,A,'s spe- 
cializing on Japan during 1974 75? 

^^^,-p^l* What primarily undergraduate courses were offered on Japan during 

1974 -75 5 and how many students enrolled? Please omit any language 
courses listed under question 24? above. 

Course Title, Number 74-75 74-75 Siven 

and Length (e,g,, U-grad. Grad. Every 

term 3 year) Dept , Enroll. Enroll , Year? 
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32. 



Are there any courses on the undergraduate level which teach about 
Japan in a comparative or mult.i national way? For example , in 
clpara?ive literature or a course on 20th century n.ilitary histor 



Course Titles Number 
and Length (e.g. t 
terms year) 



U-grad , 
Enroll . 



Grad. 

Enroll 



Given 
Every 
Year? 



33 



34, 



35. 



Do you give any interdiscipiinary 
for work on Japan? 



graduate degrees or certificates 



(1) No 

(2) Certificate 

(3) M.A. 

(4) Ph*D. 



only 



Number of 
Enrollees 
7 4-75 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



Number of Degrees 8 
Certificatea Awarded 
74^75 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



Do you 
with a 



give any 
Bpecia 



disciplinary 
on Japan? 



graduate dugreee or certificates 



(1) No 

(2) Certificate 

(3) M.A. 

(4) Ph.D. 



only 



Number of 
Enrollees 
7^4^f ^5~ " 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



Nuni^er of Degrees 6 
Certificatee Awarded 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



During the 1974 ^ 75 academic year^ 
were offered ^ and how many students^ 
language courses listed under question 



what graduate courses on Japar 
enrolled? Please omit Japanef 
24 above. 



Course Title ^ Number 
and Length (e*g, ? 
terms year) 



Dept . 



74^75 
U-grad. 
Enroll V 



74^75 
Grad, 
Enroll. 



Given 
Every 
Year? 
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36 i If your institution has professional schools , do any of them 
teach courses on Japan, or courses which include Japan? For 
example, management and labor ralationSs epidemiology ; or 
agricultural econom.y . 

Given 

Course Title and Length 74-75 Every 

(e.g,, term, year) School Dept . Enroll . Year? 



./37, 



Does your institution sponsor a study-in- Japan program? 
(1) No C2) Yes 
pi^SS* If your institution does sponsor a study-in-Japan program^ 
a* Whom is it for^ priniarily? 
CD undergraduates 

(2) both undergraduates and graduates 

(3) graduates 

b. How long is it? 

(1) summer only 

(2) one term or semester 

(3) academic year 

(4) otherj specify: 



Q, About how many students participated in 19 74 - 7 5? ___ 

d. Is it affiliated with a Japanese university/college? 
CD No (2) Yes, with 

e. While the students are in Japan ^ what is their major activitj'? 

(1) language study 

(2) courses on Japan offered by the program itself 

(3) courses on Japan at a Japanese university/college 
(U) independent work/study 

(5) other, specify r 
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f* In 197^^ - 3 did students from other American universities/ 
colleges participatG in tho study^in-' Japan program? 

(1) No 5 it is only for our own students. 

(2) No 5 no other students participated, 

(3) Yes 3 students from other places participated, 

g. Is it a joint s^udy-in-Japan program in^ which other U,S. 
institutions prrticipate? 

(1) No (2) Yes 3 the other institutions are: ^ 



39* During 1974 - 75, did your institution sponsor any eKtracurricular 
activities on Japan, such as a film festival or art exhibition? 

(1) No (2) Yes 3 specifically* _____________________ 




/ 40* Do you have a rough idea of how many of your students who graduate 
^ in springs 1975 3 went on to further study of Japan? 

(1) None did 5 to our knowledge, 

(2) ____ out of a total of graduating B.A*'s. 

(3) " " out o:: a total of " graduating M.A. 's. 

(4) ____ out of a total of " certificate receivers . 

(5) "~ out of a total of graduating Ph*D,'s. 

J 41, Do you have a rough idea of how many of your students who graduate 
in spring, 1975 , found employment relating to Japan? 

(1) None did 3 to our knowledge. 

(2) ____ out of a total of graduating B*A,^s. 

(3) " out of a total of " graduating M,A,^s. 

(4) " out of a total of " " certificate receivers. 

(5) " out of a total of " graduating Ph^D.'s. 

42, Do you have a rough idea of how Undergrau aate enrollments in courf 
on Japan during 1974 - 75 compared with enrollments in 1969 70? 

(1) We did not offer courses on Japan in 1969 - 70. 

(2) Enrollments are somewhat smaller now than they were. 

(3) Enrollments are about the same now as they were. 

(4) Enrollments are somewhat larger now than they were. 

(5) Enrollments are much larger now than they were. 

(6) The numbers enrolling then and now are small and volatile. 

J 43. What do you anticipate will be the. trend in undergraduate 
enrollments between 1974 ^ 75 and 1979-80? 

a. in Japanese language QourseSs enrollments will probably 

(1) decrease 

(2) utay Uhu wu;nc 

(3) increase slightly 84 
(4) increase by 50% or more 
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b* in disciplinary courses, enrollments will probably 

(1) decrease 

(2) stay the same 

C3) increase slightly 

(4) increase by 50% or more 

44. Do you have a rough idea of how graduate enrollments in courses 
on Japan during 1974 - 75 compare with enrollments in 19 69 - 70? 

CD We did not offer graduate courses on Japan in 1969 - 70, 

(2) We do not now offer graduate courses on Japan. 

(3) Enrollments are somewhat smaller now than they were* 

(4) Enrollments are about the same now as they were, 

(5) Enrollments are somewhat larger now than they were* 
(B) Enrollments are much larger now than they were. 

(7) The numbers enrolling then and now are small and volatile* 

•^5, What do you anticipate will be the trend in graduate enrollments 
between 1974 - 75 and 1979 - 807 

a, in Japanese language courses ^ graduate enrollments will probably 

(1) decrease 

(2) stay the sanie 

(3) increase slightly 

(4) increase by SC% or more 

b, in disciplinary courses g enrollments will probably 

(1) decrease 

(2) stay the same 

(3) increase slightly 

(4) increase by 50% or more 

46, For students interested in careers relating to Japan 3 where do 
you think the greatest employment opportunities will lie between 
1974 75 and 1979 - 80? 



47, How many specialists on Japan is it i^easonable to think Lhat your 
own institution may hire between 1974 -=7 5 and 1979 - 80? (New 
positions plus replacements for natural attrition.) 



CI) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



faculty (FTE*s) 
researchers , translators 
language staff 
library staff 
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48 t-^e are interested n n rough fiRurc.. on the total cost of the study 
of jJpan by Americana inlS?. - 75, 

the cUt at universities and collegns is being currently c:airiecl 
^n funds outsWe those which are part of a university's general 
funds , 



a vmat V70uld you estimate to be the total cost of 
the program on Japan, including university con- 
tributions to salary? 

b. How much NDEA Center support, if any, are you 
receiving? 

c. How much private support from American foundations 
is avilable to you? 

d. How much support from Japanese sources is avail- 
able to you? 

e. How much university support is available? 



Amount for 
FY 1974 - 75 



a, 



b 



d, 
e 



• CUL( 
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J 



U9 . 



f^^r. ^/r,n (Tivp either a total amount or a rough percent of all 
Sxpe^ditSiel fofSe study of Japan under the following headings, 
divided between internal and external funds: 



Internal 



External 



a. faculty salaries for teaching on 
Japan 

b. faculty salaries for teaching 
Japanese language 

c. administration 

d. library staff and acquisitions 
d-1. acquisitions in Japanese 
d-2 acquisitions in Western lang . 

e. faculty research including 
released time 

f. student fellowships and scholarships f. _„ 

g. other, _ — - ^' " 

h. other, — — — - — 



d. 

d-1 
d-2 



h. 



52, 
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What seem to you to be the three most serious problems or opportuni- 
ties the study of Japan by Americans will face from 1974-75 to 
19 79=' 8 C ? 

(1) 

(2) -____________^ 

(3) 



•^1. Over the next five years, 1971+-75 to 1979-805 what commitirent 
has your institution made to the study of Japan? 



52. For these next five years, can you identify the specific goals 
and priorities your institution has for the study of Japan, and 
can you tell us how these goals and priorities will be funded? 



Thank you for your assistance in answering these 
questions , 



ERIC ^ ^ 



2. MUSEUM QUESTIONNAIRE 

January 23, IPtfi 



U ^- ^Ja-oaii Conference on 
Culturarand Educational Interchmige 

SUHVEY OF THE STUDY OF JAPAN BY W-ffiRICANS 
MUSEm4 QU~ESTIONNAIRE 



Please return your completed 
questionnaire to: 

Prof, Joseph A, Massey 
Deprirtmerit of Government 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover I New Hampshire 03755 



tluseiimi - 

Name and Title 

of Person Completing 

This Questionnaire: 



. ..out .o. specialists on .apan t.e.e on t.e sta« .ou. .use^l 

Pleaae" wi-lte the total mmber in each box. 



art: 


/ : 


1 


art 1 


L- 





■ 1 070 imh what exhibitions of Japanese art or 
2. During the 5-year period 1970 "19^4, w_ 
artifants vera held at your museum? 

S ponsored 'bj 

Year ^vM bition Title 



• R 1070 IQ-^U what exhihitiona were held at your 
ricH^crnS^ ?:r:ye'S-.S;i; o., .apano^e ext „ artifacts, 

Sponsor ed_ 

Year ^vhibltlon Title 
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January 25s 1976 
page 2 

U. During the years 1970 - 197^4 5 did your museuin host an exchange exhibition 
of Japanese Art? 



No / 7 Yes / I 



If yes, can you tell us the year^ title of the exhihitlon, and who sponBored 
or arranged the exchange? 

Year Exlilbitl on Title Sponsored by 



5, Does your library have a collection of Japanese language toterials on the arts 
of Japan? 



No I I Yes / / 

If yes 5 can you give us a rough estimate of the number of volumes? 



6, Does your library have a collection of Western language materials on the arts 
of Japan? 



No / / Yes / " / 

If yes, can you give us a rough estimate of the number of volimes? 



7, During 197^ ^ 75, cian you estimate the number of acquisitions your library 
made to its 

a, Japanese language holdings 



b. Western laneuage holdings on Japan 



And can you estimate roughly the mnount spent in 197^+ 75 on these 
library acquisitions? 



S9 
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CULCON Survey 
January 25, 19T6 
page 3 

8. During the 1970 - 19lh period^ did your miiaeiun conduct any lectui'es, seminars or 
symposia on the art of Japan? 



No / / 5fes / / 

If yss, can you tell us the title(s), vhether a series or single lecture, 
a^d whether primarily for the general public or for specialists? 

Title and Year Series or SinRle? Vmom for?. 



9. During 19T0 - 19T^h did your museum make any major actjuisitions or receive any 
major donations to your collection of Japanese art? 



No / / Yes A / 

If yes, can you tell us the following things about the acq.uisitions : 

Year Nature of the Funded or 

Acquired Aequlsition Donated by 



10. During 1970 - 197l*, did any of the Bpecialists on Japan at your museum go to Japan 
to do research on Japanese art or artifacts? 



No / / Yes / ' \ J 

If yea, can you tell us in what year, what the research topic vas, and who funded 

the research trip? 

Year ReBearch Topic Funded_hjr 



23 



"JLCON Survey 
Mnuary 25, 1976 



During 1970 - 197^ , did yoiir museuin publish any monographs, catalogues or 
other works on Japanese art or artifacts? 



No / 7 Yes / ; / 

If yes, can you tell us the year, title and author? 

iMM. Title Author 



j 12, We are very much interested in rough figures on the total cost of the study of 

I Japan by Americans in 197^^ - 1975; in particular, how much of the cost is being 

j currently carried on fimds outside those which are part of an institution's 

\ general funds* 

i 

i 

\ Amount for 

I FY 197^ - 1975 

a. What would you estimate to be the total cost of main- 
taining yom^ collection on Japan? a. 



b. How much U,S. goTernment support ^ if Bny^ are you 
receiving? 

c. How much state government support , if any, are you 
receiving? 

How much municipal government support are you receiving? d. 

e. How much private support from American foundations is 
available to you? e_ 

f , How much support from Japanese sources is available? 

gi How much musffum support is available? g. 
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Thank j^ou for your annistance in answering these 
questions . 



SOURCES OF DATA 



Selection of questionnaire approach 

The two quantitative surveys of Japanese studies in 
the United States previous to this report relied upon 
questionnaires. The first, conducted in 192 8 by Edward C. 
Carter under the auspices of the ArTi.erican Council of the In- 
stitute for Pacific Relations,* used a questionnaii 3 _ sent to a 
accredited institutions of higher learning m the Un.ited_ 
States, which then numbered 546. To replicate such a mailing 
today, when the Education Directory 1974-1975* * lists 1,364 
four-year and 1,140 two-year institutions, would have been a 
greater undertaking than time or budget allowed. The second 
quantitative study, conducted by the Joint Committee on _ 
Japanese Studies in 1969,*** relied primarily upon question- 
naires sent to individuals who, as members of the Association 
for Asian Studies, listed Japan as their country of interest 
and were known or believed to have received doctoral or other 
graduate degrees for work on Japan and also to be engaged in 
teaching or' research concerning Japan in 1969. On the 
of the responses to questions on course offerings, enrollments 
and other items pertaining to the institution at which the 
respondent was working, and supplemented by catalogues and a 
number of institutional questionnaires, profiles were created 
of Japanese studies at the colleges and universities with 
Japan specialists. 

The present study is based upon responses to an in- 
stitutional questionnaire. This offered an efficient means 
of obtaining information on a variety of questions, most of 
v/hich could be readily and appropriately answered on the 
institutional level. The objective was to send a question- 
naire to every college and university in the country at 



*China and Japa n in Our Univers^lty Curri cula , edited by 
Edward C. Carter a^ndT^ished by the InLtitute for Pacific 
Relations, contains the findings. (New York, 1929) . 

**National Center for Educational Statistics, Washington, 
D.C., 1975. 

***The SSRC-ACLS Joint Committee on Japanese Studies, 
Japanese St udies in the United States; A Report on the State 
of the F'iel d, Current Resources and Future Needs (New York, 
February 1970) . 
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v;hich studonts had the opportunity of learning tho JapanesQ 
language and/or of studying about Japan with one or m re 
persons professionally qualified as Japan specialists. 
Septamber 1974 - June 1975 was selected as the base year* 

To define the universe of institutions in the United 
States at which students could learn about Japan from pro^ 
fessionally qualified specialists was a critical problem. 
First, the rnnge of institutions at which one can learn about 
Japan is great. On the one hand is the university with a 
center devoted solely to Japanese studies, employing 20 or 
more faculty and a half-dozen librarians. On the other hand, 
there is the college at which a semester course on Japan is 
given by the historian of China, Conversely, specialists on 
Japan teach a wide range of courses^ with one eKtreme repre-- 
sented by the professor who offers, for example, only courses 
on Japanese Buddhist teKts, and the other extreme represented 
by the professor restricted by department or university policy 
to offering a course on the economies of East Asia* 

A second critical problem v;as to define who is a 
specialist* One useful and concise definition consists of 
two parts I a person (1) whose doctoral dissertation was con- 
cerned primarily with Japan and required sufficient competence 
in the Japanese language to enable use of the relevant Japanese 
language sources, be they people to be interviewed or docu^ 
ments to be read; and (2) whose current research, if not 
teaching, continues to be concerned with Japan either solely 
or comparatively. This definition was felt to be too re-- 
strictive for the purposes of the survey. In addition, to 
compile a list of specialists so defined and then identify 
the institutions at which they were working in 1974-75 would 
have required a great deal of time. 

The solution was a compromise. The questionnaire 
would be mailed to all institutions which vjere believed to 
employ specialists on Japan as defined above. But the 
questionnaire itself would refer only to the fact that 
responses were requested from colleges and universities 
with "specialists on Japan"; in short, it would rely . upon 
self ^identif ication on the part of the respondents. This, 
it was believed, would bring responses from all those who 
would meet the narrow definition; while it would go beyond 
that boundary to permit response from individuals whose 
doctoral degree was not on Japan bat who have subsequently 
come to concentrate on that country, as well as from in^ 
dividuals whose most advanced degree is other than the 
Ph*D* and whose work concentrates on Japan* 



fjailing list for quG5tionna.irG 

In ordGr to create a preliminarv list of the colleges 
an^ universities falling v/ithin this universe which would be 
as conplecQ as possible, the following criteria were estab- 
lished. An institution neetinq anv one of the criteria would 
be includad. The criteria are not mutually exclusive; each 
catches certain schools v/hich the others do not* 

1. All colleges and universities represented in 
the "Roster of Scholars" in the 1970 J.C.J.S. 
Report, 



2. All 4-year colleges and universities reporting 
enrollments in Japanese to the 1974 biennial sur- 
vey conducted by the Modern Language Association. 

3. All 2-year colleges reporting enrollmenta in 
Japanese to the 1972 and 1974 biennial survsys 
of the Modern Language Association. (A check of 
the figures for the 1965, 1968, 1970, 1972 and 
1974 surveys revealed that there is great fluidity 
in Japanese language teaching in the 2-year 
colleges.) 

4. All colleges and universities whose names appeared 
ii. the publications of the A.A.S. ( Newsletters , 
Professional Reviews, and the Journal of Asian 
Studies , 1970 through 1975 inclusive) in" connec- 
tion v/ith one or more of the following i 

a. councils, centers or programs comprehending 
the study of Japan; 

b. study- in-- Japan opportunities; 

c. employing specialists on Japan. 

5. All colleges and universities subscribing to thfe 
Japan In ter preter . 

The preliminary list was later supplemented by the 
following sources i 



1* All colleges and universities represented by one 
or more members in one of the following local or 
regional seminars on Japan, where a check of the 
individual's name with the two Shulman bibliogra- 
phies* indicated that he or she met the basic 



*Prank Shuiman, comp, and ed., J;:^afi md Korea ; An 
Annotated Bibliography of D octoral Diss ^, i^J: :) ^Xo ^ s in Western 
Languages, 1877-1969 (Chicago: Americar/ ^JErar./ Ass 
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criterion of a specialist of having written a 
doctoral dissertation on Japan. The regional 
Seminars includes New England/ Upstate New York 
and Southern Ontario? Columbia's University Seminar 
on Modern Japan; Washington, D.C* and Southeastern 
U,S,; Midwest; Southern California; and Berkeley's 
Collegium and Regional Seminars . 

2. All colleges and universities employing recipients 
of grants awarded for work oi Japan between 1970 
and 1975 by the major funding cogencies (the SSRC^ 
ACLS, NEH, NSF, Fulbright and others) , where the 
employer in 1974-75 could be determined, 

3. Information at the Office of Education and Japan 
Society • 

4. The Southern California Conference on International 
Studies, Directory of Faculty and Inventory of 
Programs in As ian Stu dies in Southern California 
Universities and "Colleges^ 1975 (Los Angeles^ 1975), 

Finally, the most recent membership list for the Association 
for Asian Studies (1973) was checked briefly for possible addi- 
tions . 

The final step was to check the 197b-76 (or 1974'-75) 
catalogue for every institution on the preliminary list/ to 
ascertain the proper titles of committees and departments and 
ensure correct addresses. In every instance except lone- 
scholar institutions or those which appeared to have no com-- 
mittee or department comprehending the study of Japan ^ the ques- 
tionnaire was addressed to the person who seemed most likely 
to have administrative competence to answer questions pertain- 
ing to goals / commitments and finance as well as enrollment 
trends and other essentially institutional information* The 
final mailing list consisted of 267 colleges and universities , 
of which 258 were 4--year/ 8 were 2-year, and 1, the East-West 
Center, is a research institute affiliated with the University 
of Hawaii p 



and London: Frank Cass, 1970); and Frank Joseph Shulman/ 
comp * and ed • ^ Do c tor a 1 Dissertations on Japan and Korea f 
1969-1974 ■ A Classifie d Bibliographi cal List ing of Interna- 
tiona l R esearch (Ann Arbor; Mich. % University Microfilms 
International, 1975) , 



Assessmcant of responses 

The initial nmiling of the questionnaire was sent 
in mid«January^ 1976, with a SGcond mailing one month later. 
Direct follow-^up included telephone calls to selected non^ 
respondents as well as personal requests at the A,A*S, 
meetings in mid-March. By late April, responses had been 
received from 198 institutions with 4 guestionnairGS returned 
for individual scholars v/ho appear to have left* The re- 
sponse to the mailing may be classified as follows i 

% of 

Number Total 

Reporting 1 or more 

speciaiists 157 sB . 8 

No response 65 24.3 

No faculty specialists; 
Japanese language taught 

by instructor or student 11 4,1 

No specialists; but one or 
more faculty are inter'- 
ested in Japan and may 

teach a course or two 7 2*6 

No specialists 23 8-6 

Returned; no longer there 4 1.5 

Totals 267 99,9 



During tht surmner, guestionnaires were received from 
two more institutions^ bi'inging the total reporting one or 
more specialists to 159, Furthermore, in a numier of areas 
it is possible to provd.de statistical information from other 
sources for institutions which did riot return the guestionnaires. 

^ Both the response rate {approxim.ately 75%) and the 

# overall quality of the data seem strikingly good. All 
% the largest programs replied; almost all of the medlunL and 

smaM programs likewise responded. The highest rate of non- 
response is among the schools believed to have a single 
^ specialist. 



m 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have conclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed, the ways in which visuals should 
be used^ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented, and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding, they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts, 

Tha students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals^ and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals / in these circumstances , can act as excellent moti=- 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect. Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs ^ a 
factor especially true of adults^ and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual. Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underempha sizes may be 



or verbal approach. 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yet another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference. 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large • If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tfend to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well/ the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another. 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead^ to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con- 
clusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extramely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification^ for attentions-getting, for visibility con- 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an Qverload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre-- 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect, written or oral^ and are also vital for 
follow--up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another ; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects, Educa= 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant* 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould* They cannot take into 
account the v^arying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirem.ents . Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs ^ and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas ^ for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher-^ 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf the dav. She is wearina a brown noat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother. She is wearing blue 
jeans, a blue hat and a red sweater* 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he's been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she - s a blonde. 
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III CONVERSATION 

/A/ Goodness^ aren - t these buses slow* If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 YeS/ I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/§/ Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a 7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat/ coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDER! 



It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves* The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSION 



The rola of visuai.^- as a learning aid is undeniable; 
studies over the past few years have conclusively established 
that* What iis still interesting researchers is the way 
visual materia J is absorbed^ the ways in which visuals should 
be used/ and how they should be designed, developed and pre- 
sented ^ and research already shows that their usefulness 
notwithstanding , they should be used intelligently with a 
realistic appraisal of their uses. Clearly they are not 
endlessly applicable, nor is one type of visual useful in 
all circumstances . 

The variables are many. The subject matter influences 
the kinds of visuals used: geography, for example, is likely 
to use a large number of maps and graphs. Similarly the 
behavioural objective will have an effect: whether it is 
factual or visual information which needs to be understood, 
explained or rehearsed, and what needs to be recalled from 
the experience concepts or facts. 

The students themselves, influence not only what is 
likely to be recalled but what form the visuals should 
take. Children, for example, learn differently from adults 
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Ill 



who, because of their greater experience and knowledge, 



learn concepts with the pictures* 



Mental ability has been 



examined in its bearings on learning from visuals^ and it 
appears that high IQs learn readily from either the visual 



aids than they do from verbally emphasized work as long as 
those aids are keyed to the level of the students. Indeed/ 
visuals / in these circumstances , can act as excellent moti=- 
vational devices. 

Motivation is another variable in the effectiveness of 
visual education, as it is in most educational circles* 
Students learn any content matter much better when they are 
interested in what is before them* For this, visuals can 
be both a cause and an effect. Visual materials play an 
important role in raising motivation and interest, and the 
information they contain is better transmitted when motiva- 
tion and interest are high. This situation is achieved, 
too, when the visuals are part of a programme which is seen 
by the students to be valid and attuned to their needs ^ a 
factor especially true of adults^ and when the visuals are 
well incorporated with the material being taught. 

Cultural factors may affect what students interpret as 
important and what they see as worthwhile learning techniques. 
In addition, such factors will influence what they absorb 
from a visual. Objects and concepts which are not in their 
own culture or which that culture underempha sizes may be 



or verbal approach. 



Lower IQs achieve better from visual 
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misinterpreted, or, indeed, not noticed at all in visual 
materials. Visuals can be very effective in this context in 
realigning cultural acceptance patterns. 

The way in which the illustrations are presented is 
yet another variable. Are they to be in a programme paced 
by the teacher or one where the students work at a more 
leisurely or self ^controlled pace? whichever is chosen, 
the matter of exposure time becomes increasingly important/ 
as numerous studies have shown, A system such as charts 
allows the students to refer to the visual at any time they 
need. So, too, do textbook and workbook illustrations. 
Slides and transparencies may have much the same advantage 
if the students are given enough viewing time. Films, tele-- 
vision and the like are excellent for the presentation of 
concepts involving movement, but frame time is externally 
dictated, and the speed at which viualized information passes 
before students may become a cause of interference. 

Interference must be kept in mind when considering what 
form the visuals will take, and here one should give atten- 
tion to the ideas of design and realism* All visuals should 
be clear to all students which means that their size/ clarity/ 
spacing and color are all important. It sounds unnecessary 
to say that a picture in education should not be too small 
and should not be too large • If it is too small, many 
details will be indecipherable and hence confusing; if it 
is too big, a sense of unity will be sacrificed as students, 
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in trying to scan the whole picture^ will tfend to have their 
attention taken by a small section. Spacing is part of 
this concern as well. When parts of the visual are spaced 
well/ the scanning eye moves smoothly and logically from 
one to another. 

The matter of compleKity or simplicity is a feature 
which is in the context of interference. As was noted in 
Chapter II the realism continuum does not reflect the "learn-- 
ing continuum" and increasing detail tends, instead^ to 
decrease the teaching potential of the visual. However, 
this remains an inconstant feature. Dwyer found in his 
study that realistic, colored photographs were useful in 
certain proscribed areas of a lesson on the part of the 
heart. All the same, on the whole, studies suggest that 
less complex illustrations are more readily understood and 
batter for the transfer of information. 

In the context of realism should be considered the 
matter of color. Again it is hard to be definite in any con- 
clusions for sometimes it is true that black and white 
illustrations can be extramely effective - the contrast is 
strong. On the other hand^ color can be important for 
clarification^ for attentions-getting, for visibility con- 
siderations, for the interpretation of relationships and 
for the subtle transmission of attitudes. Children tend 
to react to color, especially strong color, more definitely 
than adults who are accustomed to the symbolism of black 
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and white and the ideas it tre..ismits , but all people can 
absorb a great deal from color. Wise use of color can add 
to the learning eKperience; undisciplined use adds nothing 
and can become an Qverload^ resulting in a decrease of 
understanding * 

Using the visuals requires cueing methodology. Adults 
in particular need to feel in touch with the work being pre-- 
sented and prefer to be told of the learning objectives in 
front of them* This has the advantage of focusing their 
attention and receptive concentration. Questions have a 
similar effect, written or oral^ and are also vital for 
follow--up recall. Printed material/ such as arrows^ may 
continue this role. This rehearsal is important to the 
retention of learned material. All of these gambits^ includ 
ing patches of color in an otherwise black and white illus-- 
tration, are further variables. 

What this points to is that there is no single approach 
to visuals^ and that there are no hard and fast rules for 
their use* The variables are vitally concerned in what 
is right for one situation and what is right for another ; 
in order to adapt a visual for another use it may be neces- 
sary to change only one or two of these aspects, Educa= 
tional effectiveness is dependent upon small things and 
cannot be made constant* 

The variables do not change the fact that visuals are 
useful but they do mean that commercially made products can 
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seldom fit ^hii fluctuating mould* They cannot take into 
account the v^arying needs of students in different learning 
environments. The whole idea of visuals is that they 
should respond to just those environments and the needs 
assessed on an individual basis, that they should deal with 
learning problems and learning situations which may be 
unique to an age group, a subject, a cultural attitude or a 
teaching form* Here lies the great strength of the 
teacher-made visual aid. Mo matter what the artiste 
skills of the teacher ^ it is he or she alone who recog-- 
nizes and understands the variables. Only the teacher can 
produce visual materials which are that immediate response 
to the situation, and only those are effective teaching 
aids. 

The teacher, then, should not be daunted by the artist- 
tic requirem.ents . Experience teaches a lot of ways to 
deal with these needs ^ and furthermore brings more ideas. 
There is n ad to turn to another person to translate 
ideas ^ for this introduces the potential interference of a 
third party and his/her interpretations. Necessity is 
the mother of invention, and it is that which makes teacher-^ 
made visual aids a continually vital part of the ESL 
classroom. 
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APPENDIX I 

Sample Passage for Listening 
Comprehension with Visual 

I SIMPLE 

(a) This woman is tired. She has been shopping 
mos^ nf the dav. She is wearina a brown noat and 
on her head she has an orange hat. She is carrying 
two bags . 

(b) This girl has been at school but now she is 
going home with her mother. She is wearing blue 
jeans, a blue hat and a red sweater* 

II SLIGHTLY HARDER 

(a) Mark Booth's waiting for the bus and he's been 
waiting quite a while* He ■ s cold so he's put his 
hands in his pockets to keep them warm. He's wear- 
ing dark jeans and a yellow jacket, as well as a 
blue hat, 

(b) Jane Stevens is talking to a friend of hers* 
She's going home from school* She's got on a blue 
coat and red boots and she - s a blonde. 
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III CONVERSATION 

/A/ Goodness^ aren - t these buses slow* If it 
doesn't come soon, I think I'll drop. I*m so tired, 
/b7 I thought you looked rather weary* What've 
you been doing? Shopping? 

/a7 YeS/ I thought I'd get a few things I needed. 
But a few things always turns into a lot more. 
What have you been doing? 

/§/ Ohf I had to take my daughter to the dentist so 
I picked her up from school. When I left the house 
this morning it was really quite cold so I put on 
this quilted coat and my fur hat. Now I'm so hot! 
I'll be glad to get home and shed everything, 
/a 7 Ah, I'm just looking forward to getting rid of 
parcels, hat/ coat and shoes and putting my feet up* 
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APPENDIX II 

POSSIBLE SCRIPT FOR ORDER! ORDER! 



It was spring. The tree was in bud and flowers 
were beginning to appear. Within a few weeks, the tree 
was a mass of blossom in pink and red. As the weeks 
passed, spring faded into summer. The blooms on the tree 
gave way to leaves* The days grew warmer and the tree 
provided shade for people walking in the park and for the 
children who played under it with their toys in the long 
days * 

Gradually these long days began to shorten. The 
green leaves began their change to red and gold. Before 
many more weeks had passed the snow had arrived once more. 
Winter had returned* 
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